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LITERATURE AND VOCAL EXPRESSION 


GERTRUDE E. JOHNSON 
Assistant Professor of Public Speaking, University of Wisconsin 


At last the sky seems to be brightening, and the faithful teacher 
of vocal expression may discern “light between the trees”’! 

Instructors in the art of interpretative speech expression have 
stood in so parlous a position, for so long a time, that they have 
had to hold firmly to their ideals in order to keep even a spark of 
hope aglow. Now, at last, we seem likely to be recognized, not 
alone as ornamental, but as actually useful and necessary. 

Rightfully the firmest ground on which interpretative work 
can ever stand, the broadest uses to which it can ever be put, 
aside from its stage dominion, must be in connection with the 
study and teaching of literature. This is not to slight in any way 
the various lines in which vocal expression may be usefully and 
culturally pursued. But our strongest raison d’étre we have our- 
selves been slow to realize, and teachers of literature infinitely slower. 

It has been my privilege to instruct in interpretative expression 
for fourteen years, eight in preparatory schools and the past six 
in university work. I trust I may be permitted, therefore, to 
speak from the teaching standpoint concerning standards in inter- 
pretative work, and the general attitude of by far the greater 
majority of English teachers toward teachers of vocal expression. 
What I may say is the result of observation in no one institution, 
but from experiences in various localities in Kentucky, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Iowa, and Wisconsin. 
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That we have not made ourselves, long ere this, an absolute 
necessity in the teaching of literature is, I believe, largely our own 
fault. I have already indicated one reason why vocal expression 
has been slow to gain friends among teachers of literature, viz., 
standards in our own work. Let us face the matter frankly. Too 
often do we find teachers of expression whose interests, sometimes 
from choice, sometimes from necessity, are chiefly concerned with 
the preparing of students for recital only, such preparation con- 
sisting largely of a coaching process with little or no effort to arouse 
original thought or feeling, or to emphasize in the student definite 
thought processes. Beyond this, and of paramount importance, 
the voice, except in its needs for that special recitation, is given 
absolutely no attention, and the student no idea at all of vocaliza- 
tion in general. Because of this many people are still under the 
impression that work in vocal expression is largely a coaching and 
imitative process. Nothing could be farther from the aim of any 
true work in the art. 

Again, we use and permit the use of material for interpretation 
that is largely useless and hopeless. It has little literary value 
and no really human appeal. How long will it yet be before we 
of this profession shall definitely insist upon the use of a higher 
grade of material for public reading? ‘There will always be a 
public, and the kind of public we want, for readings of some literary 
value. We have no right to complain if that same desirable 
public refuses to take notice, even, of so-called recitals and reciters— 
or performers. If there must be performers, let them use the vaude- 
ville stage where they, too, may find a proper audience, one that 
expects costumes and lights, accessories and performance, but not 
necessarily thought. 

Another grievous weakness we have: we do not, as a body of 
teachers and interpretative artists, include enough people of broad 
culture and thorough education. We have seen too many of 
mediocre scholarship and little personality leave their preparatory 
work, often only high-school graduates, often after one or two 
years in a college or university, and with this preparation( ?) enter a 
special school of expression, considering themselves fitted after two 
short years in such a school to teach one of the most far-reaching 
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of subjects. We are greatly handicapped in this regard, in that 
these special training schools have no real standard of entrance 
requirements. If there were one school, even, which would insist 
upon a four-year college or university course, with probably a 
degree, as entrance requirement, how soon the effects would be 
felt in our entire body of teachers and readers! So far as I know 
there is no such school. It would of necessity have to be an 
endowed institution, not obliged to exist on tuition received. 
“Tis a consummation devoutly to be wished”’ but, alas, it seems 
at present utterly utopian. There is much opportunity, however, 
for those of us who have influence to exert it always as we ought 
by insisting on a completed course in college or university. And 
since so very much depends on personal qualifications for a teacher 
of this subject (does it not for any subject ?), we should not encour- 
age those who, though they may have a certain amount of dramatic 
instinct, still are not adapted in personality or mentality to the 
teaching of vocal expression and interpretative art. 

One other factor enters into our list of failings: we still lack 
personal sincerity and a business-like attitude toward our work, 
especially in the arrangement of our courses. The study of vocal 
expression should remove insincerities and develop mind, voice, and 
body, until the three, acting together in simple, direct sincerity, 
make it possible to carry conviction and persuasion in ourselves, 
as well as to reveal the thoughts and emotions intrusted to us on 
the written page by all the bards and sages. Such simplicity 
and sincerity, together with a clearer and more coherent idea in 
our arrangement of work, could not but add to our dignity and 
importance as teachers of vocal expression. 

I have admitted our weaknesses. We have them, as who has 
not? But even these admissions do not, to my mind, explain the 
attitude that teachers of literature have, until recently, exhibited 
toward us. As I intimated at the first, there seems now to be a 
more general feeling that we may not only be helpful, but possibly 
really necessary to the teaching of English and literature. I have 
been deeply interested during the past year in the articles in the 
English Journal, coming from men and women in authoritative 
positions, teachers of English and literature, all suggesting a definite 
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need for more vitalizing of the literature taught. These articles 
have called attention to a lack of voice, personality, and warm 
sympathy on the part of the teacher of literature. The articles 
have asked for more expression through the medium of the human 
voice; and for a somewhat warmer and more human—dare I say 
a somewhat more emotional or imaginative ?—interpretation and 
presentation by the instructor. 

Whatever else the study of literature should include, it would 
seem there could be no doubt as to the necessity of its carrying 
to the student’s heart, as well as mind, its great human thought 
and feeling, and, if poetry, its beauty of musical expression as well. 
So utterly deaf are our ears in these days to music in the speaking 
voice, and this one great opportunity to reach the young is so 
slighted! How many a testimony I could give from students, who, 
with kindling eyes, have told me they never grasped the significance 
of that poem of Browning, of Wordsworth, of Shelley, until now, 
when, in the attempt to convey to others its meaning, that meaning 
has suddenly flashed clear, and they feel themselves in touch 
with the mind and heart—yes, and art—of the author about whom 
they have studied many facts—as they should—but whom they 
never knew till now! 

Good reading, expressive reading, that is, does indeed seem a 
lost art. It is never required of the student, the teacher does 
not attempt it himself. To quote a recent article in the English 
Journal, which, coming as it did from a member of an education 
faculty, gave me a distinct thrill of hope, ‘‘not one teacher in a 
hundred reads well, or attempts to read well.”” He has stated a 
small percentage, surely, but it is my observation and belief that 
it is not too small. It has been my privilege to work with many 
thoughtful English students, majors in the subject and post- 
graduates taking masters’ degrees. I have been repeatedly amazed 
to find that this is their first consideration of the vocal problem, 
their first attempt in all their course to carry to others, not only 
their knowledge of all that concerns the work in hand, but also the 
emotional content or life-lesson. Need I say these students, too, 
have been amazed at their inadequacy, that they have repeatedly 
said, ‘If I had only known sooner, but I didn’t think anything 
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about it.” I will not multiply instances, but they are many. 
Possibly three out of ten students majoring or minoring in English 
think for themselves of the necessity for a consideration of voice 
and interpretation. Toa far smaller proportion is it even suggested 
or advised by the teachers of English. If this latter body will but 
co-operate more cordially with us, we shall soon be able to have 
teachers of literature who will not be open to the criticisms which 
are now as justly theirs as are any I have herein applied to teachers 
of vocal expression. 

It has been my personal observation that far from helping us 
to be helpful, an English faculty, save in a few instances, hinders 
us by utter ignorance of what classes in vocal expression are 
attempting to do, and by actually advising students against the 
work (admitting, though, remember, that they “really don’t know 
much about the courses,” but ‘‘ you don’t want to waste your time; 
you can talk all right anyway!’’). Had the majority of teachers 
of vocal expression no weaknesses, they could not hope to make 
much progress with students in English under such conditions. 
And I insist that such conditions are far more general than isolated 
or exceptional. I have always made it a practice to visit occa- 
sionally the classes in literature, that I might keep in touch with 
the material there under consideration and so be helpful to the 
students in interpretation. I have yet to see a member of an 
English faculty in a class in vocal expression or interpretation for 
a similar or any other reason. 

Personally, I have followed the articles in the English Journal 
concerning the matter of the old and the new in the teaching of 
literature with eager hopefulness. It is because there is a new 
spirit that I write this article. I urge that the body of teachers 
of vocal expression shall have a stronger sense of its responsibilities 
and possibilities, that it insist on scholarly standards in its members, 
its material, its courses. Lastly I plead for a more thoughtful 
consideration from the teachers of English with whom we are asked 
to co-operate. We can be helpful, we desire to be; we have made 
much improvement in all our short-comings, and we shall make 
more, in proportion as there is more active co-operation from the 
body of English teachers. 








CONCERNING MIST—AND A WHIP 


MARY ELIZABETH SHELLEY 
Girls’ High School, Louisville, Kentucky 





“The mist . . . . hid the ruts into which his feet were liable to 
slip—hid everything, so that he had to guide his steps by dragging 
his whip along the low bushes. .. . . “g 

So wrote George Eliot of Dunstan Cass; and so might be 
described, one ventures to think, the progress of the average 
teacher along the road of composition teaching. Mist! The 
whole journey of the teacher of composition is so shrouded in it— 
thick, impenetrable, strangling—that the wonder is that any such 
traveler reaches the point proposed. In sober truth, we know that 
not a few perish on the way as miserably as did Dunstan Cass; 
and we know, too, that of those who escape with their lives the 
vast majority recall with horror the ruts into which their feet 
stumbled in that misty blackness, and the pitfalls of destruction 
which they feel that they have avoided only by the precarious 
device of “dragging their whips along the low bushes.”’ 

For not many of us can see the road. We do not know exactly 
what written composition is. It is often treated, both in textbooks 
and in personal teaching, as if it were merely an effective dispo- 
sition of words, sentences, and paragraphs on a page, this arrange- 
ment to be secured either by blind obedience to certain occult, 
heaven-imposed rules of grammar and of rhetoric, or by reverent 
subservience to some master of writing, notably Stevenson, whose 
literary work is said to be the embodiment of these rules. The 
implication here, if not the direct teaching, is that when the rules 

are followed, either immediately or through the master, there 
descends upon that piece of writing the mysterious quality called 
“style” —a quality often talked of, seldom understood, and almost 
never satisfactorily explained. Such is the only guide vouchsafed 
to us who would make this journey—a guide that may (or may 
not) enable us to steer an unseeing course to safety—truly a whip 
538 
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dragged along, and a borrowed whip at that. And that this use of 
the whip does not make it forgetful of its proper function is amply 
attested by the sufferings of the pupils who come in contact with 
it. To them this guide imparts a far greater sense of painful diffi- 
culty than of prideful achievement. How much safer for us and 
easier for them if the mist could be dispelled and the whip thrown 
away—if we teachers could be so surely aware of the nature of 
composition that we could dispense with all borrowed guides! 
When we think of the “rules” which students swallow whole, never 
knowing or caring whence and why these rules, and of the ‘‘master- 
pieces” which they are directed to “imitate,” without ever having 
the most shadowy idea as to how such imitation can be brought 
about, we can no longer wonder that they drive us frantic in their 
fruitless endeavors to ‘‘learn’’ composition as they would learn an 
irregular French verb or an axiom of mathematics! And can we 
at any time find it short of tragic that Youth opens a door which 
ought to lead to the most glowing life and thought, and discovers 
only rattling bones ? 

In a paper published in the English Journal for June, 1912, and 
entitled “‘R. L. Stevenson Darkening Counsel,” Mr. Frank Ayde- 
lotte presents a weil-sustained criticism of one of the methods of 
teaching written composition cited above, namely, the study and 
imitation of master-writers. Mr. Aydelotte contends that no 
amount of such imitation will produce results unless the student 
has something to say. And certainly it must be granted that 
written composition is the written expression of thought, and that 
before he can express a thought the student must be secure in the 
possession of one. On this basis both methods of composition 
teaching mentioned in the preceding paragraph are psychologically 
unsound, since they start with the expression of thought instead 
of the thought itself. Our students will never write well until they 
have first thought well; therefore it is inevitable that the teaching 
of written composition start with the development of comparatively 
fluent and logical thought among the would-be writers. It is 
absolutely necessary that the students be able in some degree to 
reflect both upon the experiences which come to them directly in 
their own daily lives and upon those which reach them indirectly 
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through literature. To induce the growth of this power of thought, 
free and stirring class discussions are essential—or better, class 
conversations, with all the intimacy which the word implies. And 
although the advisability of teaching composition and literature 
together may, under the existing crowded conditions, well be a 
moot question, certain it is that the teacher who presents both to 
the same class will never lack material for the promotion of stimu- 
lating conversations; and certain, too, that the increased thought- 
power revealed in these conversations will be projected into the 
theme-work of the class. 

The mist has been at least partly lifted from the road of com- 
position teaching when once we can see that its difficulties are 
difficulties of thought; but there is scarcely light enough to guar- 
antee our escape from the great pitfall that lies by the way. What 
of the student who confesses to a thought but sadly announces that 
he cannot express it? How shall we teach such a student to write ? 
“T could tell you what I mean,” he says, “‘if I could only think of 
the words.”” Here apparently our theory of writing is at fault: 
the thought is said to exist, but no words can be found to express 
it. The student has implied the existence of words which fit his 
idea; if he can find those words he will be able to express his idea, 
otherwise composition is impossible for him. 

But why is it that he cannot find, as he says, the words? It is 
only occasionally that such a situation occurs; the same student 
expresses himself glibly enough by word of mouth to his friends 
on the playground or in the lunchroom. In general, he is found 
to speak without any great difficulty—indeed, without any con- 
sciousness of “‘ finding the words”’ for his ideas. Why then does it 
happen that in the speech of the classroom and in written compo- 
sition the words do not come easily? It will be said that this is 
because the student is trying here to express more complex thoughts. 
And why are complex thoughts harder for him to express? Per- 
haps the answer may be made that ideas of this sort have not 
become for him fully associated with speech, and hence he has to 
stop and think of words; while in the case of others, and these the 
majority, associations are so completely formed that no deliberate 
mental effort on his part is necessary. 
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Now on this basis we should be forced to the conclusion that at 
the time when there were absolutely no associations between 
thought and language—that is, at the time when there was no 
language—a conscious mental effort was required of those who 
first began to speak. A primitive man would have to decide that 
he was in possession of an idea which he wanted to express, and 
then set about inventing a sound to expressit. The very suggestion 
is absurd. Speech must have begun much more unconsciously 
than this; probably, as the most credible theory indicates, it first 
arose through some involuntary use of the vocal organs, since they 
are so nearly concerned in the act of breathing. The breath might 
catch under stress of a strong emotion like fear, and from sheer 
physical necessity rush forth again in an inarticulate cry. By 
repetition such a sound would come to be associated with the idea 
of fear; still later, it would be consciously or unconsciously imi- 
tated as a socially recognized means of expressing that particular 
emotion. Here we observe that, since no deliberate mental effort 
preceded speech, no idea was consciously put into speech. In fact, 
there was no definite idea, but only a vague emotion, which was 
unconsciously thought aloud—thought vocally. From this early 
inarticulate cry to the elaborately complex language which we use, 
the distance, though indeed incalculable, is not incomprehensible if 
mentally traversed step by step. For with a growing consciousness 
the thoughts of men inevitably increased in number and com- 
plexity and precision, thus laying the foundation for a speech con- 
stantly richer in words, more intricate in structure, more exact in 
meaning. As the first crude utterances of primitive men were the 
vocalization of unformed ideas, so the highly discriminated speech 
of today is the vocalization of thought-processes of increasing 
intricacy. 

If, then, to speak is indeed to think aloud, any discrepancy 
between idea and word is impossible; and it is for just this reason 
that the words of his everyday speech come to our student so 
easily, so unconsciously. But what of those occasional instances 
in which he is conscious of a distinct effort? Conceding that no 
word can ever exist save as an articulate thought, it seems evident 
that his attempt to “find words” which exactly express his idea 
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must finally be reduced to a pursuit of the idea itself. When he 
fancies that he cannot say what he means, his obvious need is to 
define—in his own mind—precisely what he does mean, and then 
his words will have come of themselves. 

The truth of this proposition is vouched for even by those 
masters of language whose self-expression seems to us most spon- 
taneous and facile. Stevenson himself, the much-quoted, has an 
interesting bit of testimony on this point, when he relates how, after 
hours of apparently fruitless effort, his means of expression appeared 
suddenly out of a seeming void. Speaking of the inception of Dr. 
Jekyli and Mr. Hyde he says: “I had long been trying to write a 
story on this subject, to find a body, a vehicle, for that strong sense 
of man’s double being which must at times come in upon and over- 
whelm the mind of every thinking creature. I had even written 


one .... which was returned by an editor. .... For two days 
I went about racking my brains for a plot of any sort, and on the 
second night I dreamed the scene at the window. ... . ” In his 


quaint and fanciful manner Stevenson goes on to attribute this 
phenomenon to the kindly assistance of certain spirits whom he 
designates as his Brownies; and indeed, these sudden illuminations, 
whether they be visions sleeping or visions waking, do appear to 
partake of the supernatural. At least the chain of effort which 
leads to them often reaches far beyond our consciousness; but at 
the same time no one of us can fairly discount those initial labors 
of his own which consciously and deliberately give a persistent 
character to all that follows. Stevenson certainly omits nothing 
in his account; and from what he tells us of his own mental activities 
we can readily trace the process by which his first vague concep- 
tion, becoming steadily more sharply defined, flashed finally upon 
him with such clear precision that its perfect artistic expression 
sprang forth full-grown. As soon as he had discriminated his idea 
with sufficient exactness, his words, his form, his vehicle appeared 
without meditation. 

To discriminate the idea exactly! Indeed, that is the secret 
of all worthy expression. Thoughts must be worked out to a fine 
precision if they are to be intelligibly expressed in such clearly 
defined thought-units as our present-day language. And if the 
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student cannot effect an intelligible expression, if he cannot “find 
the words,” then is his thought a thing unshapen. Then must he 
think long and hard, and chisel that amorphous idea into so definite 
an outline that it will exist no longer as a highly individualized 
thought, appreciable only to the thinker and incommunicable by 
him because too vague to express in words. It will have become 
a socialized idea, communicable and comprehensible to others; that 
is, it will have become words. 

The theory that the word is the socialized or expressed thought 
explains, in all its implications, the impossibility of expecting any 
satisfactory linguistic expression from students who do not give 
evidence of satisfactory power of thought. There is no problem 
of composition teaching which does not receive illumination from 
this proposition. The imitation method of developing “style” 
which Mr. Aydelotte has criticized reveals on this basis also a 
fundamental absurdity. No man can write save as he thinks. 
No amount of study, therefore, will enable the student to write 
like Stevenson—in Stevenson’s style—until he can think like 
Stevenson. For surely, if Stevenson’s sentences take one form and 
the student’s another, if Stevenson’s vocabulary is of one sort 
and the student’s of another, if Stevenson’s prose is melodious and 
the student’s harsh, the reason can be only that Stevenson 
and the student think in vastly different ways. And since this 
difference in thought can never be completely bridged, since, 
indeed, only in rare instances can it be even slightly diminished, 
why spend any time at all on the imitation method? Is it nota 
proceeding much sounder psychologically to perfect as far as may 
be in each student his own characteristic manner of thinking, and 
to encourage him to express himself in his own—perfected—way ? 
In essentials, style is only the individual’s way of expressing himself 
in language, and each of our students has a style of his own. 
Sometimes his style is so commonplace that we cannot distinguish 
his theme from that of his commonplace neighbor; too often, alas, 
his style is bad in countless respects. Yet that very style is his 
way of thinking; and we must literally re-form it, and teach him 
to think more acceptably, before he will be able to write more 
acceptably. 
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This does not mean that the student should not have the admi- 
rable qualities of Stevenson’s style emphasized for him. On the 
contrary, by making students feel how stirringly well Stevenson 
writes, and by leading them to analyze, as far as they can, the 
source of their pleasure, the teacher may reap an appreciable reward 
in the next set of themes; because the students will have caught 
something of Stevenson’s spirit, and will in a small degree be think- 
ing, and therefore writing, as he does. This they will do without 
difficulty, if they do it at all, for imitation will have come to them 
unconsciously, as the effect of Stevenson’s mind on their minds. 
They will never write precisely like the master, but the master will 
help each one to perfect his own individual way of writing. Surely 
this is the only sound use that can be made of the imitation method 
of teaching composition. 

The other, more immediate method, that of inculcating prin- 
ciples of good writing by the direct study of rules formulated in 
textbooks, has, like the imitation method, its legitimate use, 
although like the imitation method it is widely abused. Once 
assenting to the theory of language as socialized thought, the 
teacher is in no danger of presenting any principle of composition 
as a transcendental rule cruelly imposed by writers of textbooks. 
On the contrary, it will be clear that all principles of writing are 
fundamentally principles of thought, and that they must be 
reduced to principles of thought if they are to be rendered concrete 
and vital realities. There is a haze of abstraction, very mystifying 
to the student, about the rule requiring “‘coherence”’ in the para- 
graph, if coherence has no further definition than the one appearing 
in many textbooks: “an arrangement of material, or of sentences, 
with a view to clearness.” To be sure, “coherence” in the para- 
graph is “‘an arrangement of material, or of sentences,” but the 
student working on this basis only, will undoubtedly attempt what 
he considers a highly artistic ‘arrangement of sentences,” calculated 
to be, as he would put it, ‘‘what the teacher wants’’; and because 
the sequence is essentially artificial and meaningless, the result will 
be a dismal failure. Mere “arrangement of sentences”’ will inevi- 
tably result in chaos unless sentences are emphasized—constantly 
and convincingly emphasized—as thoughts. ‘‘Put your thoughts 
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in order,” the teacher may say to the student. “Your description 
isn’t clear to me. What did you see first? And then what? 
What were the relations between the two? Now I understand. 
That’s all coherence is—well-ordered and well-connected thinking. 
Then your meaning will always be clear. Whenever your thoughts 
are the least bit confused you must straighten them out, get them 
in order and right relationship, before you write. No one else can 
understand if you, the authority, are confused.”” And ‘‘Oh,” cries 
the student, “is that all coherence is? That’s simple enough— 
that’s only common-sense.”’ Precisely! The most abstract prin- 
ciples of rhetoric become definitely concrete when seen as common- 
sense principles of intelligible thought. The student’s theme, that 
bugbear of all happy youth, loses much of its terror when it stands 
forth as the mere development of the student’s thought. The 
paragraph is nothing but a thought-group, the sentence a smaller 
thought-group, often a single thought. And in theme, paragraph, 
and sentence, “unity” is only the maintaining throughout of one 
central thought, ‘‘coherence’”’ the common-sense ordering and con- 
necting of thoughts so that the meaning may be clear, “‘emphasis”’ 
the stressing of thoughts in proportion to their importance. Innu- 
merable other applications will instantly suggest themselves, each 
quickening the dead body of rhetorical principles into vigorous 
principles of mental activity. 

The theory of the genesis and nature of language which lends 
itself to such valuable uses in fields of practice we owe to Professor 
Fred Newton Scott, of the University of Michigan. In possi- 
bilities of application it is apparently as inexhaustible as the pitcher 
of ancient fable. From the perilous road of composition teaching 
the mist of obscurity and abstraction is blown away by the invig- 
orating breezes of this “current of true and fresh ideas.” The 
borrowed whip is useless and may be tossed aside. The teacher 
goes forward in a cleared atmosphere—not, indeed, along a road 
from which all difficulties are removed, but along a road in which all 
difficulties stand revealed in their essential reality. And surely, 
in the teaching of composition, as elsewhere, a difficulty stripped of 
semblance and seen in stark verity is a difficulty replete with 
invitation and already half overcome. 




























A REVOLT AND ITS CONSEQUENCES 


BEING THE PLAIN TALE OF A PERSONAL EXPERIENCE IN THE 
TEACHING OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


CLEM IRWIN ORR 
Central High School, Washington, D.C. 


One evening, late in November, I sat at my desk, filling my 
red-ink fountain pen—sadly, not knowing it was for the last time. 
This done, scarcely conscious of the process, I found myself neatly 
decorating the top sheet of a pile of papers with an average number 
of P.’s, Sp.’s, Gr.’s, St.’s, carets, irregular circles, horizontal lines, 
and the like, until, having in due season reached the bottom of the 
page, I ran a practiced eye in rapid calculation over the paper, once 
black and white but now, like Macbeth’s sea, ‘‘one red.’”’ There 
I paused. I did not, as usual, mechanically lay it aside with my 
left hand, simultaneously grasping the next with my right. I said 
to my soul, with the color-tone of mild determination—mild, 
because, though I had wanted to say it many times, even now 
I scarcely dared voice the awful words—‘“I will do it no more!” 
Just what I should do, I did not know. I pushed away the com- 
positions staring me in the face uncorrected—surprise written in 
every line—and set to work to solve the problem. The result 
I submit to you, as fellow-English teachers, not because the under- 
lying ideas are essentially new, for we have all put into use the 
several devices involved in the scheme, but because there may be 
some far-off touch of newness to commend it to your notice in the 
proportions and relations of its component parts. 

Its purpose is to create in the pupil a vital sense of responsibility 
in the application of principles once made clear to him, and thor- 
oughly fixed in his mind by appropriately timed reviews. Before 
outlining the plan, let me urge you not to be startled at the apparent 
amount of labor it involves. I freely confess to just as great a dis- 
like for the drudgery attendant upon composition teaching as other 
normal human beings. Therefore I promise you a cheerful ending 
to my tale. So bear with me to the close. 
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It was not long before I had mapped out enough of the scheme 
to give it a trial, for the seemingly sudden revolt on that November 
night had long been smoldering in my heart. The first step was 
to prepare in the loose-leaf record-book which I have used, though 
less extravagantly, for three years, an individual sheet for each 
pupil in my English classes, covering third-, fifth-, and seventh- 
semester work. 

Now fully awake, I renewed my attack upon that same pile of 
papers on which I had gazed so wearily a few minutes earlier. And 
this is what I did: On the individual record sheet before me I 
jotted down, as they came under my eye, a misused word here; 
misspelled words here, there, and everywhere; appositives not set 
off by commas; a plural subject with a singular verb; a case of 
violated sentence-unity or coherence, and so on along the familiar 
trails of grammar and rhetoric. It took but a moment for a rough 
classification of errors. This I recorded in black ink (the color is 
significant) in the shape of footnotes to the composition. The 
rest of the paper was, as a rule, untouched. The exceptions to the 
rule, offering fine opportunities for effective teaching, I shall dis- 
cuss later. Here is a sample of the record on the pupil’s paper, 
which I might say at this point, with the greater facility gained by 
practice, I am making more systematic day by day: 

Norte: Two mistakes in spelling. A misused capital. Violations of rules 
221 (b), 224, etc. (references to Woolley’s Handbook of Composition). Two 
mistakes in grammar. A violation of sentence-unity. Two incoherent 
sentences, etc. 


Then I rated the paper as usual in form and content. 

This first set of papers represented a third-semester group. 
After I had worked out the plan, the day on which the papers were 
returned to the class I outlined it to them. I told them in brief 
the reason for the change: that I found that I was doing more than 
my share of the work; that they were repeating, with smiling 
serenity, the mistakes of yesterday, of last week, of last semester, 
of last year, yes, even of the eighth grade and perhaps farther back 
than that, passively accepting the corrections which their teachers 
had all these years been laboriously making on their papers; but 
that now I was going to hold them responsible for the principles 
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they had been faithfully taught year after year. They did not 
seem cast down by the thought of having this responsibility shifted 
to their shoulders, but looked interested. I tried to picture to them 
Elysian fields of composition in which we should have time to 
wander, if we could only get rid of the burden of bad spelling, 
faulty grammar, careless punctuation, and kindred ills that should 
have gone the way of whooping cough, measles, and other child- 
hood diseases. This occupied but a few minutes of the period. 
“Now,” I said, ‘‘we will take stock, as the merchants do on the 
first of January. Thinking back over your eighth grade, your 
first year in the high school, and the first six weeks of the third 
semester, what principles of composition do you recall that have 
been carefully taught and emphasized by reviews many times ?”’ 
Their response was eager and intelligent. We covered the ground 
definitely and in some detail. They agreed that they could advance 
no sound argument to show the injustice of demanding from them 
the careful application of such principles, and of marking with 
severity neglect of them. Then I endeavored to make them see 
the difference between these elementary but fundamental prin- 
ciples with which they were, or ought to be, thoroughly conversant, 
and the more recent work—new trails upon which they had just 
made a fair start, such as sentence and paragaph unity, coherence, 
and emphasis, requiring greater maturity of judgment in the appli- 
cation of the governing laws than mere questions of grammar, 
spelling, and punctuation. I pointed out to them that, until they 
had had more practice, the full burden of responsibility would not 
rest upon their shoulders, but that they should gradually assume 
more and more. Hence, to bring it home to them, they would be 
marked less rigidly, just now, for violations of these principles. 
Thus it is possible to draw the line very distinctly between the 
careless errors in grammar, spelling, etc., and the newer principles 
that they are studying at a given time. After this inventory, 
which filled an interesting period in itself, I returned the papers. 
One condition made was that they should get no help from anyone 
but me in finding their mistakes. As this is my home section, 
I have had every opportunity for close observation, and, as far as 
I know, they have faithfully kept this condition. The fifth- and 
seventh-semester classes have, I believe, also been conscientious 
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in the matter. These third-semester boys and girls entered upon 
the pursuit of their errors with all the zest of playing a game. 

The next step was the conference, the keystone of the plan. 
They brought me their compositions, with the errors they had 
found, corrected on the reverse side. At first I gave no definite 
directions for making these corrections, but since then have devised 
a scheme for classifying, labeling, and arranging them which 
teaches the pupil the value of system, and materially lightens the 
labor of inspecting their corrections. 

To resume the story of my first experience: Sometimes it hap- 
pened that a pupil had discovered only two out of three misspelled 
words, but the majority found them all, and at least go per cent of 
the other mistakes. Sometimes, I must confess, in running to 
earth the two words indicated by the footnote, they discovered 
another, which I had overlooked. If one eluded their search in 
the first instance, they were usually eager to renew the chase rather 
than acknowledge defeat by having me point it out tothem. Again 
more than one, in analyzing for grammar or punctuation, would 
come upon a sentence that they themselves saw might be improved 
in other ways. Several such sentences were rewritten among the 
other corrections—a hopeful sign. Out of this class of twenty- 
nine, I found no one who did not attack his problems with an eager 
desire to do the thing for himself. My experience with this first 
paper has been my experience with all, thus far. 

With the fifth and seventh semesters I have pursued the same 
general plan, making them feel, according to the semester, the 
degree of responsibility resting with them, and I have met the 
same response. My seventh-semester experience has had its 
humorous side. There are at least thirteen bright but lazy boys 
in this section, who have a sufficient sense of humor to realize that 
they can no longer evade issues—that they cannot assume a knowl- 
edge of Woolley which they have not. For they cannot correct 
their mistakes without the use of this Handbook of Composition, 
when confronted by a footnote which reads somewhat after this 
fashion: “Find in your paper an example of the error cited by 
Woolley, page 92, paragraph 224,” a device which has proved an 
effective antidote for bluffing in the case of these boys, who have 
taken it with an appreciative smile, and who find themselves— 
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some of them at least—for the first time in their high-school 
careers renewing their acquaintance with a composition after its 
homecoming from a sojourn in the teacher’s hands. When one of 
these boys, only the other day, in talking over with me his errors in 
punctuation, revealed the fact that he had always punctuated by 
what he called “feeling,” he thus pointedly summed up the situ- 
ation, at the close of the conference: “‘I see it is up to me to learn 
these rules.”’ 

In addition to this individual work, I am having an occasional 
class report-day, on which as many pupils as possible confess to the 
class their individual mistakes; and the distinction between the 
individual and class needs is made by calling attention to the pro- 
portionate number of pupils and errors. In one such fifth-semester 
recitation recently, general carelessness in punctuation, for example, 
was sifted down to a violation of two or three rules for the comma, 
making a very definite basis for solving their problem. This 
exercise need not, under this plan, be very frequent in the upper 
classes. Stock-taking, however, as it may occupy only a few 
minutes of a period, may recur at shorter intervals. 

Note, then, the three steps involved in this method of com- 
position teaching: 

1. The record on the individual sheet, corresponding with the footnotes 
on the pupil’s paper, but more detailed. (Catchwords, lists of mis- 
spelled words, occasional sentences, quickly jotted down as they appear, 
have saved time in comparing my record with the pupil’s corrections.) 

2. Pupil correction of all errors discovered, before coming for conference. 

3. The conference. 


I called your attention incidentally to the fact that except for 
the footnotes, which demand an active, not a passive, attitude on 
the part of pupils, the paper stands, generally speaking, untouched. 
But the separation of mistakes in these elementary, or, in the upper 
classes, well-established advanced principles of composition, by 
means of footnotes, enables me by the use of marginal notes to 
impress upon the pupil the newer principles which he is just learn- 
ing; to suggest an improvement in construction in this place, 
or a better word in that; but above all, to comment upon an apt 
expression, or an original idea—some real achievement in the art 
of composition—helpful and encouraging hints often lost in the 
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overwhelming number of marks on the face of the composition under 
the old method, which indicated a miscellaneous assortment of 
errors. But I believe that these marginal notes should be made 
striking by their rarity and should be largely confined to favorable 
comment. 

It is too early to give any definite statistics as to results, but 
there are many hopeful signs, to some of which I have already 
alluded. The pupils seem to take pride in discovering their mis- 
takes; show a desire to work at their papers themselves rather 
than have me point out their errors to them; and realize their 
individual faults more keenly. On my side there is also a gain. 
The individual record sheet enables me to follow up habitual mis- 
takes, and to apply a remedy that will fit the individual. It is 
a most effective weapon, offensive and defensive, in handling a 
familiar type of boy or girl who, realizing the number of pupils 
under a teacher’s care, trusts to his forgetting certain weaknesses, 
and tries to reason him into believing that he has been unjust. 
It is a sovereign remedy for bluffing. And I have already had one 
case in which it proved an invaluable asset in my efforts to con- 
vince a doting mother that her gifted son is not infallible. This 
sheet, coupled with the conference, has been the means of unearth- 
ing weak spots in former semesters caused by the loss or neglect of 
a block of work—a means far more effectual than the school record 
with its barren list of P’s and D’s, F’s and E’s. 

Two questions may be raised at this point: the first, because 
my experience, as here given, has covered only second-, third- 
and fourth-year work, namely, “Will the plan succeed with the 
first and second semesters?”’ I answer, I believe that the farther 
down the line it begins, the better. But surely the pupils of the 
seventh and eighth grades ought to begin the stock-taking, in one 
form or another, separating the old from the new, and consciously 
assuming the responsibility for the old at the earliest possible 
moment. 

The second question, which you have scarcely been able to 
refrain from shouting aloud since I fully revealed the plan to you, 
if, indeed, my experience has held your attention at all, is: ‘Where 
do you get the time for the enormously greater amount of labor 
involved in correcting papers under this scheme, to say nothing of 
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the conferences?’’ My answer to this question is the happy end- 
ing to my tale promised at the beginning. I have fewer papers. 
A glance into my record-book would at once reveal the difference. 
I had, for example, four sets of papers, one from each section, 
handed in between January 12 and January 15. On January 22 
I had finished the corrections, and, by returning individual papers, 
as soon as completed, had held within that same period many con- 
ferences. The rest were provided for between the 22d and 26th. 
Hence, with four sections, numbering 107 pupils, one paper in two 
weeks would be about the average. But in the meantime the 
pupils are working. Do not lose sight of that big fact. They are 
really working. I know by results. 

Moreover, I have taken the first step toward correlating the 
oral paragraph work with this part of the plan, so that practically 
all questions of paragraph structure can be treated in this way. 
Nor does our composition teaching need to be restricted to these 
two forms. There is always the uncorrected work, giving oppor- 
tunity for pupil practice, and furnishing material for class dis- 
cussion upon definite points with no aftermath of labor on the 
teacher’s part. Even those who have been skeptical about the 
wisdom of uncorrected compositions will, I think, see their possi- 
bilities when combined with the oral paragraph and the plan I 
have outlined for overcoming a large percentage of careless errors. 
Should the fortnightly schedule prove too great a burden, might 
we not, under this partnership of methods, reduce the number still 
further? Who knows? 

And now, if I have taxed your patience too severely, the reason 
is that I have become somewhat enthusiastic over this experiment; 
and enthusiasts, alas, are all too often bores. But it has been 
many years since I have corrected compositions as cheerfully and 
hopefully as I have been doing since the memorable November 
night when I laid down, in revolt, my red-ink fountain pen, for 
I feel that my pupils are at last beginning to assume an attitude of 
armed hostility against an array of traditional errors; whereas 
hitherto they have been, with rare exceptions, non-combatants in 
a conflict in which I have all too long kept up an ineffectual single- 
handed combat. 
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ENGLISH IN THE NORMAL SCHOOL’ 


C. R. ROUNDS 
Inspector of English, Wisconsin State Normal Schools 


One of the greatest gains teachers of English have made in the 
past five years is the recognition of the fact that there is a differ- 
ence between aims and methods of English teaching in, say, the 
high school on the one hand and the university on the other. It 
will be well for the teachers in normal schools to inquire whether or 
not their problems may be to a degree special and unique. 

Indeed, from the very nature of a normal school we see that 
such a school has an English problem of its own. The first truth 
for a teacher of English in a normal school to accept as, in a measure, 
fixing his point of view, is that his vision must not be bounded by 
the walls of his classroom or by the library of his institution; he 
must even look farther than to the immediate needs of the par- 
ticular students under his instruction; his thought must go out 
to the children who will soon be students of his students; his 
sympathies and his knowledge must reach out to the schoolrooms 
in which these young people who are now his students will soon be 
teachers. This is the thing that makes teaching in a normal 
school unique. The other differences I shall mention branch out 
from and depend upon this. 

What, then, are these other differences? The most obvious 
one arises from the fact that young people are very imitative, 
and therefore a normal-school teacher must be very careful as to 
his methods. He may preach about methods all he wishes, but if he 
is a strong teacher, enjoying a wholesome measure of the regard 
and admiration—not to say worship—of his students, they will go 
out and teach, not necessarily as he told them to teach, but as he 
taught. That consideration ought to give pause to a good many 
members of normal faculties. You teachers pride yourselves, do 


* An address given before the National Council of Teachers of English in St. Paul, 
Minnesota, July 9, 1914. 
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you not, on the fact that your students like you? Very well, 
then; are you willing to have them teach as you do? “Oh,” 
you say, “‘that isn’t fair. Our students are young men and women, 
while their students will, for the most part, be children. You 
can’t expect the methods to be the same.” Granting the partial 
truth of your inference, let me press this question: Are you willing 
to have your students teach amywhere near the way you do? Are 
you willing to have them follow your example in making assign- 
ments? in honestly holding to those assignments? in handling 
written work ? in showing patience with those who find the work 
difficult? Are you willing to have them talk anywhere near as 
much as youdo? Ortalkasyoudo? Are you careful about your 
speech habits? To be specific, are you, gentle reader, the normal- 
school teacher who said this in my hearing: ‘‘Somebody told me 
yesterday that their book didn’t contain any footnotes. I wish 
they would come and get one of these.” (The alchemy by which 
some teachers of English change ‘‘a student” or “the child” or 
““somebody”’ or “someone” to they and their is one of the wonders 
of modern pedagogy.) Do you take two or three minutes every 
day to call the roll, instead of using some simple device that will 
do the work better in half a minute? Do you take half a recitation 
to dictate an outline or an assignment, when the work might have 
been run off on a duplicator, or, in lieu of that, might have been 
placed on the board? In short, do you exercise sense and care and 
economy in those thousand little and big things that go to make up 
a teacher’s relationship with students and with schools and com- 
munities? Do you remember that your students will teach very 
much as you do, if you are a teacher of personality and power ? 
The second point demanding special consideration in normal 
work is that the subject-matter ought to be suited somewhat to the 
needs of the schools in which the normal students are soon to 
teach. In Wisconsin we are making a conscious endeavor to 
train specifically for three different groups of work. Our students 
will, this fall, be asked to shape their courses specifically toward 
one of three general grades: namely, high-school or grammar 
grade, or primary work. In every English class in our normal 
schools, so far as possible, the teachers and students will know 
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what work they are preparing for, and they will be expected to make 
their plans accordingly. This policy, which comes mainly as a 
suggestion of Mr. Kittle, the secretary of our Normal Regents, has 
received the indorsement of that body, and it is the intention of 
principals and faculties to give the plan a thorough and honest 
trial. It may need modification at certain points, but it certainly 
ought to mean an end of the meaningless and pointless work that is 
occasionally found in some normal-school classes, where neither 
students nor teacher are giving any thought to the schools over 
which the normal students are about to preside as teachers. 

Third, normal-school teachers ought certainly to keep in touch 
with all modern tendencies in teaching English. What are the 
most important of these tendencies? The most talked of, if not 
the most important, is the increased attention to oral English. No 
normal school has a right to consider itself modern if it does not 
give regular and, so far as possible, adequate instruction in oral 
composition. This is so obviously true that it ought not to need 
substantiation. What one factor has more to do with a teacher’s 
success or failure than his power to stand before his school, his 
class, his school board, or his friends and say what he means 
correctly, clearly, and effectively ? Those of us who have watched 
schools and teachers could name many teachers who have failed 
for lack of this power; we could name scores of them who will never 
progress in their profession because of this lack; and we could 
name others whose usefulness and helpfulness are increased a 
hundred fold by the power to say what they think so that others 
can understand and will believe them. 

The second tendency, though not so obvious, is probably first 
in importance: It is the conception of school work in English as a 
definite progress through clearly defined stages of development. 
We may call it a system of definite minimum requirements. The 
idea is, as you know, to set up certain criteria of measurement for 
the progress of the student through the first eight, or possibly the 
first twelve, grades. We have proceeded heretofore (at any rate 
too generally) on the theory that a student’s written work ought 
to be perfect from the beginning. We have found it hard to let a 
single error go unchallenged. We have very naturally feared that 
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if we did let errors go without correction the wrong habit would 
grow. And this fear was perfectly reasonable. 

But as a result of this “‘blanket” policy of correction we 
have been teaching much the same things in the third grade that 
we teach in the eighth or twelfth; and the pity of it is that too often 
the students have been actually getting these truths nowhere. 

We are thus brought face to face with the fact that this plan 
has failed. At the present time there is no one thing that you 
can be perfectly sure an eighth-grade student knows in grammar. 
You may be sure he knows several useful and desirable things; 
but you can’t be sure that he knows, for instance, what determines 
the person, case, and number of a pronoun. (By the same token, 
neither does a teacher, if he says “A student ... . they 
their books.’’) And school administrators and business men, as 
well as teachers, are tiring of this situation. They are saying to us: 
“You must establish some system of minimum requirements. You 
must manage so that when students have passed the third’ grade 
they will know certain things. Those things needn’t be hard nor 
many. And they needn’t be all that the boys and girls know. 
But they must be known. There must be a set of attainments upon 
which students, if they are to pass, must have not merely 70 per 
cent or 80 per cent, but 100 per cent efficiency. These require- 
ments must be reasonable, and they must be definitely under- 
stood by principal, teacher, and pupil. Then they must be lived 
up to.” If we can once get such a system into our schools high- 
school teachers will not have to wear out their eyes and their 
hearts teaching twelfth-grade boys to put apostrophes in possessive 
nouns or periods at the ends of declarative sentences. English 
work will assume a dignity it does not now have when more 
definite progress is insisted upon, grade by grade, in the case of 
every pupil. 

A third group of tendencies may be placed under the general 
head: Emphasis of the Practical. This shows itself in the demand 
that teachers of other subjects interest themselves in English. 
Nowhere is this more imperative than in a normal school. It 
shows itself in the vitalization of the work by having the students 
write real letters to real people, the letters being actually sent. It 
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ought to show itself still more in the regular instruction in such 
letters as a teacher is bound to need to write: letters of application 
or inquiry; communications addressed to school boards with refer- 
ence to equipment, discipline, courses of study, or new or additional 
texts; letters of invitation to lecturers or entertainers, or to judges 
in school contests, with directions for reaching the school. This 
practical drift also shows itself in the endeavor to uproot errors of 
speech that become epidemic in certain localities. In short, it is 
the attitude which inspires teachers to make their work count in 
the everyday life of their students and their school. It inspires 
students to think of their English work, not as an exercise, but as 
a real thing, that is to be dealt with seriously, and done the best 
way they know how to doit. Particularly, it will inspire normal 
students to take more of a teacher’s attitude toward their work. 
They will come to feel, as they should, that the most unforgivable 
mistakes are those that they know better than to make. The 
normal-school teacher and student surely need a generous measure 
of this spirit. 

As we said at the beginning, however, a teacher can have ade- 
quate appreciation of these three features of normal-school work— 
sound methods, direction of the work toward a specific end, and 
sane comprehension of modern tendencies in English teaching; par- 
ticularly emphasis on oral English, definite minimum requirements, 
and the practical and vital side of English—only when he has the 
vision to look beyond his immediate students to the schools in 
which they are soon to be the teachers. 











THREE JEWISH FATHERS 


GILBERT COSULICH 
La Salle Extension University 


“And she was his only child; beside her he had neither son nor daughter.”’ 
—Judg. 11:34. 

The Jew primarily suggests fatherhood. We like to think of 
him as the venerable patriarch extending his benedictory hands 
over the bowed heads of his reverent children. It is therefore 
interesting to compare, solely according to this standard, three of 
the most striking Israelites in our literature—Barabas, Shylock, and 
Isaac of York. 

Since Shakespeare was influenced by Marlowe’s creation, and 
Scott by Shakespeare’s, it is not surprising to find that up to a 
certain point the domestic circumstances of these three usurers are 
identical. Each is a widower with one daughter; and in each case 
the daughter becomes enamored of a Christian. With these three 
elementary facts the parallel ends; and the divergences are perhaps 
sufficiently complex to warrant some analysis. 

In passing judgment on the father, it may be well first to con- 
sider the attitude of the child. 

For the cruelty of Barabas toward Abigail it is difficult to find 
justification. She is as dutiful as could be expected under the cir- 
cumstances; the sole act of rebellion with which she can be charged 
is her sudden defection from the Jewish faith—one of the most 
improbable incidents of an improbable play. Yet even before she 
thus displeases him, and shortly after he has told us that he holds 
her as “‘dear as Agamemnon did his Iphigen,” he cold-bloodedly 
sells her happiness so that vengeance may be his: 

He loves my daughter and she holds him dear: 


But I have sworn to frustrate both their hopes, 
And be revenged upon the governor. 


Shylock turns against his daughter only on dire provocation; 
for Jessica is as deliberate in her treachery as Barabas himself. 
558 
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Father and child react on each other: Shylock makes his home a 
*“‘hell”’; his daughter forsakes the hell; and Cerberus howls male- 
dictions after her. 

Between Isaac and Rebecca, the reaction is wholesome: the 
father, unlike Barabas, does not strike without cause; Rebecca, 
unlike Jessica, gives none. It is for his daughter’s sake alone’ that 
Isaac shows any of the ‘‘insolent self-assertion’”’ of which he has 
been accused. She is the one bright ray in the old usurer’s somber 
life: “Thou art a good damsel—a blessing, and a crown, and a 
song of rejoicing unto me and unto my house, and unto the people 
of my fathers.” A Jewish father could say no more. 

When the daughter-versus-ducat question is presented, it is 
interesting to note how each father decides. 

That Abigail occupies second place in her father’s heart is evi- 
dent at the outset. As she throws down the bags to him he 


exclaims: 
O my girl, 
My gold, my fortune, my felicity! 
Strength to my soul, death to mine enemy! 
Welcome the first beginner of my bliss! 


As an afterthought he adds: 


O Abigail, Abigail, that I had thee here too! 
Then my desires were fully satisfied. 


Note the implication involved in the word “fully.” A moment 
later comes that line so dear to the editors: 


O girl! O gold! O beauty! O my bliss! 


The stage direction is somewhat significant: “‘ Hugs the bags”! The 
scale is tipped. Though still separated from Abigail, Barabas is 
consoled. ‘‘Gold”’ outweighs “girl.” 

Even more one-sided is the conflict in Shylock’s bosom; for, 
instead of recovering his money-bags, Jessica robs him of them. 
It is only in a moment of despair that he is willing to bury them 
both: “I would that my daughter were dead at my foot, and the 


* At the Ashby tournament, when he strives to secure for Rebecca a seat of 
vantage. The accusation referred to is found in an article entitled “Jews in English 
Fiction,” London Quarterly, XX XVIII, 35; Living Age, CCXIV, 3. 
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jewels in her ear! would she were hearsed at my foot, and the 
ducats in her coffin.” The entire dialogue with Tubal shows that 
Shylock is more incensed over the loss of his ducats than over his 
daughter’s elopement with a Christian. 

Isaac only once wavers between money-love and father-love. 
Scott tells us that during the bargaining with Prior Aymer for the 
release of Rebecca, the Jew’s love for his worldly goods, “by dint 
of inveterate habit, contended even with his parental affection.” 
A little later, Robin Hood has to rebuke him for his continued 
avarice. But his usual impulse is far different. He offers his 
entire fortune for his daughter’s release from Torquilstone ‘‘in 
safety and in honor’’; and when he receives news of Rebecca’s 
grave peril at Templestowe, he cries out to his fellow-tribesman: 
“What would my gold avail me if the child of my love should 
perish ?” 

Another point of contrast is the attitude of each father toward 
the Christian in the case. 

In his dealings with Abigail’s lover, Barabas is moved, not by 
race pride, but by the spirit of revenge. Mathias is simply the 
tool that the Jew uses to destroy the son of an enemy. Not that 
Barabas is above race prejudice; he is probably below it. In the 
first scene, during the conversation with the other Jews, he shows 
himself entirely devoid of Hebrew clannishness when he says: 


Nay, let them combat, conquer, and kill all! 
(Aside) So they spare me, my daughter, and my wealth. 


Although he despises Christian husbands along with other 
Christian institutions, Shylock’s especial ire is directed against his 
daughter, rather than against the Gentile with whom she has fled: 
*“My own flesh and blood to rebel!”” And he remembers that it is 
she who has stolen his ducats and the turquoise he had of Leah." 

What the Jew of York would think of Ivanhoe as a son-in-law 
we can only guess, since there is no occasion for his expressing an 
opinion. Although too good a disciple of the wise Miriam to let 
concealment feed on her damask cheek, Rebecca smiles at grief and 
never tells her love. 


tA brief though spirited defense of Jessica may be found in the Westminster 
Review, CLXXI, 62-63. 
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Nothing in the conduct of the other two men, of course, can 
match the filicide committed by Barabas—an act done, not in 
parental wrath, but for the cowardly purpose of removing a pos- 
sible accuser. Barabas is an unnatural father, and therefore an 
unnatural Jew. 

Although Shylock bears a greater resemblance to the human 
species, his unceasing fulminations against Jessica show him to be 
a harsh and vindictive father. 

Both Elizabethan characterizations are gross, catchpenny libels. 
It has remained for the Georgian novelist to give us a faithful 
picture of Jewish parenthood—a parenthood that has done so much 
to preserve a race of people whose persecutors, swifter than the 
eagles of the heaven, have pursued them upon the mountains and 
waylaid them in the wilderness. 











THE DEVELOPMENT OF GOOD TASTE IN READING'* 


NELSON ANTRIM CRAWFORD 
Kansas State Agricultural College 


In no other subject than literature is so small a proportion of 
the available material studied in the schools. For this reason, if 
for no other, the study of literature in the schools, elementary or 
secondary, can have for its purpose neither the acquisition of useful 
information, as has the study of geography, perhaps, nor the 
attainment of skill, as has the study of arithmetic or of compo- 
sition. The purpose of the study of literature is the development 
of good taste in reading, so that the pupil upon completion of 
the school course in the subject shall, in some measure at least, 
recognize the worthy and choose it for his own reading. 

That the pupil upon completion of his school course does 
recognize the worthy and choose it for his own reading is chal- 
lenged on every hand. We must admit that the reading of the 
average school-trained young man or woman of today is made up 
about as follows: a daily newspaper; the Saturday Evening Post; 
some modern novels. Altogether apart from the statements of 
others, no teacher of English can dare to characterize this as a read- 
ing program exhibiting discriminating taste. A reading program 
of this character, indeed, means nothing less than failure to make 
the study of literature serve its purpose—namely, the development 
of good taste in reading. That failure in this respect may be due 
in part to low taste on the part of the general public, to certain 
moral conditions, or to other influences outside the schools’ con- 
trol, is undoubtedly true. These things we as teachers, however, 
have no exceptional power to alter. It is for us to consider whether 
or not the schools are doing the most possible for the development 
of reading taste. 


t A paper read before the Kansas Association of Teachers of English. 
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What relation does the young man’s or the young woman’s 
reading bear to the literature that he or she studied in school, par- 
ticularly in the secondary school? Everywhere except in the school 
is it recognized that the daily newspaper represents a practically 
new type of literature, a new and pervasive influence upon the 
progress of the world. But, as Professor Scott of the University 
of Michigan indicated in his closing address as president of the 
National Council of Teachers of English, the newspaper has been 
largely excluded from the classes in English. Is it strange that the 
sensational, untruthful newspaper is as likely to be chosen by the 
young man or woman as the newspaper that stands for the highest 
ideals of constructiveness and progress ? 

The acquaintance with magazines made by the student in the 
literature classes of the average high school is, if any is made at all, 
with the Tatler and the Spectator, which are taught as though it 
were a desideratum to form a permanent taste for them. Brilliant 
as they are, appreciation of these publications requires an intimate 
knowledge of eighteenth-century life. Suppose the pupils can be 
given this knowledge, what has been gained? Why should any 
sane man or woman want the reading of growing boys and girls to 
center in the political and social life of one of the most commonplace 
and sordid eras in English history? In most cases, however, the 
pupil gets neither the knowledge of eighteenth-century life nor a 
taste for the writings themselves, and he reads the Saturday Evening 
Post, in which he regularly skips the editorial page. A professor 
of English said to me recently, ‘‘My students seem to take no 
interest in modern problems, with the exception of modern dances.” 
Yet there has been no period in human history in which more has 
been written on current problems than is being published in maga- 
zines today. The air is alive with constructive thinking, the think- 
ing which is molding the age, the thinking by which the age will be 
measured in history. On social constructive thought the greatest 
literature of the world has always been based. Literature is a social 
product, and any great literature that is being written or that is 
immediately to be written will be based on the problems and ideals 
that are absorbing the attention of the world’s thinkers today. 
But the literature course of the secondary school looks back, in its 
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reading of periodical writings, to the dead issues of two hundred 
years ago. The pupil fails to appreciate these issues and seeks 
no modern ones. 

The book study done in the secondary-school course in literature 
includes, as everyone knows, several novels of recognized worth, 
a considerable amount of poetry, and several plays of Shakespeare. 
To the authors of these works most of the pupils in their later read- 
ing do not return. They remember the names; they do not renew 
their acquaintance with the writers. That this condition is due 
to a sort of pathological depravity on the part of the pupils, as some 
teachers and scholars seem to think, I do not believe. It would be 
a fine thing if every one of the pupils could be led to read, in his 
later life, every word of Chaucer and every word of Shakespeare. 
The question, however, is not one of value, but of practicability. 
Let me ask you, as teachers of English, to answer to yourselves these 
two questions: Have you read all of Chaucer? Have you read 
the thirty-seven plays that constitute the Shakespeare dramatic 
canon? I believe there are few teachers of English anywhere who 
can answer these questions in the affirmative. Why don’t we do 
this reading? We are fond of saying, truly enough, that Chaucer 
and Shakespeare are universal in their human appeal. The fact 
is simply this: Most people do not feel the universal appeal in lit- 
erature unless it touches, in an apparent way, the things with which 
they are familiar. Through experience in life and in books the 
literary scholar reaches a point where he is familiar with the things, 
however remote from ordinary concerns, that literature may touch. 
That the adolescent child should reach this point is too much to 
expect. Yet the literature course in the secondary school presumes 
this by presenting for the pupil’s study literature written largely 
from a point of view remote from the pupil’s experience—remote 
often from any specific present-day experience—and expecting the 
pupil to get therefrom a taste for good reading. 

The actual result is that, except in rare cases, the pupil in later 
life does not turn back to the authors whose works he read in school. 
He turns instead to modern literature. Now, if he turned to the 
best of modern literature, the school course would have accomplished 
something in the way of developing a discriminating literary taste. 
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As a matter of fact, however, he does not know the names of the 
first-class modern writers. The school has not given him the training 
that enables him to choose between arrant trash and real literature. 
I recently asked seventy-five college students, chiefly graduates of 
high schools in this state, to write the names of as many living play- 
wrights, living poets, and living novelists as possible; likewise, the 
names of as many deceased writers of the classes mentioned as 
possible. Most of them could name very glibly the deceased 
writers whose works fill the secondary-school course in literature— 
though I know, from personal acquaintance with the students, 
that they do not read these writers. Among the deceased play- 
wrights, the majority, naturally enough, named only Shakespeare. 
At the present time, so the best critics believe, we are entering upon 
a new era of dramatic literature. Yet over two-thirds of these 
students could not name a single living playwright, and of those 
who did name playwrights, only three mentioned any of reputation 
or importance. A third of the students could name no living poet, 
and if we should exclude Walt Mason, James Whitcomb Riley, and 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox—not that I would class these together—there 
would be almost none left. Nearly all could name several living 
novelists, but among all the names there was but one really recog- 
nized by critics, that of Mrs. Humphry Ward, named by two 
students. The names of William Butler Yeats, Percy Mackaye, 
Gerhart Hauptmann, and Maurice Maeterlinck—men who are 
making the dramatic literature of today; of Alfred Noyes, Robert 
Bridges, Rabindranath Tagore, Alice Meynell, Austin Dobson, 
Bliss Carman, Edith Thomas, Richard Le Gallienne—poets whose 
work compares favorably with the current poetry of any period in 
history; of William Dean Howells, William De Morgan, Thomas 
Hardy, Frances Hodgson Burnett, James Lane Allen, Edith 
Wharton—novelists whose work demands the attention of thinking 
people—all these names were absolutely unknown to these seventy- 
five school-trained young men and women. Is it any wonder that 
the suggestive musical comedy, the doggerel of the newspaper 
editorial page, the salacious and untruthful novel absorb attention ? 

A condition such as this demands a remedy. That the remedy 
is to be found in better teaching I do not believe; for I do not 
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believe the fault is in the teaching. It is rather in the course itself, 
which is shaped by the college-entrance requirements. The ful- 
filment of these requirements does give a certain amount of literary 
information, but taste, rather than information, is what is wanted 
for further reading, whether in college or elsewhere. So far as 
the college work is concerned, I had rather have a student who did 
not know that Shakespeare or Milton ever lived and yet who turned 
unerringly to the best in modern literature than a student—and 
there are many such—who had read play after play of Shakespeare, 
poem after poem of Milton, yet turned at the close of day to the 
latest novel of Robert Chambers. In due time the student of good 
taste will turn to Shakespeare and Milton; but there is no guaranty 
that the student whose literary training consists of information 
will ever turn to any writer of genuine worth. 

That all the college-entrance requirements in English are a 
failure in developing taste I should not think for a moment of 
asserting. But some which are intrinsically the best are a failure 
with young pupils, and for these should be substituted literature 
that breathes the problems and the culture and the ideals of today. 
Let some newspaper be examined in class, as Professor Scott sug- 
gested in the address to which I have already referred. Let some 
first-class current magazine articles be discussed; let the pupils 
develop interest in the feminist movement, in labor problems, in 
socialism, in the questions that are being discussed in the twentieth 
rather than the eighteenth century, questions on which literature 
is going more and more to be based. Introduce into the course a 
number of the best modern novels, the best modern poems, the best 
modern plays. The pupil appreciates thought and emotion, not 
literary structure. John Galsworthy’s Justice is to the pupil a 
better picture of actual life than the Merchant of Venice. Nicholas 
Vachel Lindsay’s poem, “General Booth Enters Heaven,” will be 
appreciated more by the pupils than any eighteenth-century poem 
that I know. 

In a paper as brief as this I cannot outline a definite course of 
reading; I can do little more than emphasize the thought that, to 
develop a taste for good reading, we must present literature written 
from a point of view akin to the pupil’s experience. The pupil’s 
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horizon constantly enlarges, and greater and more remote things 
enter his experience. As this occurs, literature more remote in 
point of view may be introduced. This is merely following the 
method of modern education—proceeding from the near to the 
remote. Heretofore we have proceeded, in teaching literature, 
from the remote to the near, and have never reached the near. 
Such rearrangement of the secondary-school course in literature 
as will include and emphasize the product of modern thought and 
ideals will be in line with modern pedagogical method, and will 
consequently help to accomplish the pedagogical purpose of the 
course—the development of good taste in reading. 





THE CORRELATION OF ENGLISH LITERATURE AND 
COMPOSITION IN THE COLLEGE COURSE 


FRANK AYDELOTTE 


Indiana University 


I 


A very significant and apparently a very widespread change is 
taking place at the present time in the teaching of English compo- 
sition in our colleges and universities. That study is becoming 
more and more what, in my opinion, it ought to be—a study of 
ideas rather than merely of words. “Here therefore is the first 
distemper of learning,” said Bacon, “‘when men study words and 
not matter.” From that distemper our study of English compo- 
sition has long been suffering, and we may congratulate ourselves 
on those signs of the times which indicate that the disorder is on 
the way to being cured. Certainly composition teachers are active 
enough in the search for the medicine of ideas necessary to cure it. 
In all the sciences, in history and philosophy and religion, in edu- 
cational theory, and in every phase of modern radical thought men 
are seeking material for more vital and interesting exercises in the 
writing of English. 

In my opinion this movement is destined to be the salvation of 
the study of English composition in this country, and I believe the 
day is not far distant when we shall be achieving for the first time 
in our universities a reasonable success in training our students to 
write their own language. But strong as is my enthusiasm for this 
idea of making our training in writing a training in thought, it seems 
to me important to call attention to one danger which may beset it. 

The danger to which I allude is that of going too far afield in the 
search for ideas. The average instructor in English cannot be 
expected to teach his students to think about every subject under 
the sun, and if he tries to do so the result is certain to be super- 
ficial and valueless. It is easy enough, when one undertakes to 
put more ideas into composition work, to ask the class to read an 
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article on the Panama Canal tolls or the child-labor problem and 
to get them to write about the subject with interest. Week after 
week such a program can be carried out, and, if the subjects be 
varied enough, the interest of the class will continue. The result 
of such work will undoubtedly be to increase the undergraduate’s 
fund of general information and to better his equipment for social 
conversation, but it will not be in any real sense training of the 
power to think, for the reason that the various lines of thought, 
once started, are not followed up. General information is not edu- 
cation, however frequently it may be mistaken for it. Thinking 
power is not to be got through smatterings but demands long 
application to one subject, turning it this way and that, tracing its 
implications in various directions. Herein lies the value, for the 
English teacher, of topics chosen from English literature. Topics 
of the sort I have just been deprecating are as truly thoughtful as 
would be Wordsworth’s theory of the imagination or Arnold’s con- 
ception of the function of the critic, and it may be just as important 
(or more important) for us to know something about them, but 
they would become valuable material for education only when 
treated by a man able to trace his opinions back to fundamental 
facts and principles, and able to lead the class todo the same. The 
advantage of literary topics for the teacher of English is that he can 
follow them up and relate them to one another so that they lead in 
the end to the mastery of a connected body of thought. English 
composition could perhaps be taught effectively in connection with 
any subject in the curriculum, but only by a man competent to 
teach that subject. 

Of course any instructor in English has (or ought to have) many 
general interests, and what has just been said is not intended to 
disparage the value of general information. Indeed, no man can 
teach either literature or science or philosophy in a liberal manner 
without making many excursions into the domains of other subjects, 
but his starting-place, his point of view, if his work is to make any 
deep and clear-cut impression, must be that of his own. A clear 
point of view is just as essential for the purpose of teaching students 
to think as the rhetoric books assert it to be for the purposes of 
“description.” 
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My conclusion from all this is that instructors in English can 
teach their students to think and to write most effectively, not 
through the medium of essays on science or politics or philosophy, 
but through the medium of their own subject—English literature. 
It is here that they will find the ideas which it is their business to 
propagate, and which they can best use in their work of training 
their students to think on paper. Of course they must deal with 
science and philosophy and politics and foreign literature in order 
to make clear the bounds and nature of their own subject, but their 
point of departure will remain that of English literature. Their 
consideration of science or philosophy or politics will not be of the 
nature of smatterings because it will relate to the connected body 
of thought with which they are principally occupied and which 
their digressions only illustrate and clarify. Thus in connection 
with his own subject the teacher of English literature can best 
train his students to think, and for this reason I advocate the 
correlation of English literature and English composition. 


II 


This correlation of English literature and English composition 
makes certain demands upon the literary course which cannot be 
ignored. It will be pretty hard to teach English composition 
effectively in connection with a survey course in the history of 
English literature from the ninth century to the present. In such 
a course (as usually taught, at any rate) the principal demand upon 
the student is one of memory. Now the essential thing in training 
a student to write is to train him to think, and the study of com- 
position can be carried on effectively only in connection with a 
literary course which makes upon him the same demand for 
thought. The value of literature as a stimulus to thought, its edu- 
cative value, lies in its meaning rather than in its history. In his 
Three Months of Teaching in the United States, Professor Gustave 
Lanson goes to the heart of the matter when he criticizes us for 
the neglect of this principle. 

In all the branches of American education, he says, in an extract quoted 


in the New York Times, there is a lack of that exercise which among us French- 
men is fundamental and is known as “the explanation of texts.”” Even in the 
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study of the mother-tongue this is not practiced. Students in my course have 
told me that they have never had explained to them any piece of text except 
for the purpose of determining the sense in which the words were used, or for 
the study of matters relating to the history of the language and grammatical 
rules. That one should be expected to leave the literal meaning and rise to 
the examination of the ideas, their cohesion and their value, to the aesthetic 
analysis of the form and the comprehension of the agreement which unites the 
ideas to the form—that the explanation of a page of French should consist 
first of all in getting a distinct consciousness of our personal reaction from the 
reading of it, and that, from there, one should succeed in determining the 
historical significance of a literary epoch or get acquainted with the psychology 
of a writer—all these were things of which they had no idea, which they had 
never practised. All the students told me so, and all the professors confirmed it. 


When one speaks of getting hold of the thought of a poem the 
word “‘thought”’ is of course used in a wide sense: it includes that 
form of intense feeling in which emotion becomes a source of illu- 
mination. To study literature with this aim is not to make it hard, 
narrow, and expository; it is not to consider poetry as a versifica- 
tion and illustration of the Ten Commandments; it is not to close 
one’s eyes and heart to the pleasure which men have always found 
in it. A large part, perhaps the best part, of the knowledge which 
we live by and act on comes through the feelings and the imagina- 
tion rather than through the reasoning faculty alone. Literature 
is a storehouse of such knowledge, and my point is that composition 
work can be done effectively in connection with literature (by 
young students, at any rate) only in a course the first aim of which 
is to get hold of this illumination which it is the end of great litera- 
ture to give—that illumination of the mysteries of life which brings 
to intelligent human beings the highest form of pleasure. 

In my own opinion this should be the end of all study of litera- 
ture, and especially of the elementary course. Work of this kind 
forms the best introduction to an extended study of literature 
because it gives the student some inkling of the nature of the 
thought with which he is to be occupied, and for the same reason 
it is the best training for the student whose formal study of litera- 
ture is to end with the elementary course. For the English “major” 
and for the general student alike, the first thing to do is to give them 
some notion of the meaning of literature, of the illumination which 
they may hope to get from it. 
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Such a course will introduce the student to a world of new ideas, 
which, though hard to understand, will be to him in the highest 
degree interesting. It will be absolutely essential to his grasp of 
these ideas that he express himself about them, and thus the 
material is ready at hand for the most vital and effective training 
in English composition. Themes on subjects from his reading (if 
the reading is looked at in the thoughtful manner I have just 
indicated) will have for him the same eager interest that themes 
on the external aspects of daily life and sports have for the high- 
school boy. And writing on the matters about which he is reading 
and thinking will form an indispensable aid to the success of his 
study of literature. 

III 

In an elementary course which the writer superintended for 
four years such a plan as that outlined was followed, and it proved 
most effective, both for literature and for composition. The course 
began with some consideration of the ends of education and of the 
place and value of literature init. Following this came a discussion 
of the relation of literature to science, and of both to education. 
The classes then studied four or five English poets, attempting in 
each case to see what it was that the man had to say, what was 
the illumination which he intended to convey to his readers, and 
attempting to put into words some individual reaction on these 
ideas. In other words, the student was asked to estimate for him- 
self the value toward his own education of the ideas which the poet 
had to offer him. A certain amount of biography and literary 
history was required but everything else we subordinated to this 
study of the ideas of the authors read. The Freshmen wrote each 
week on one of the many problems which came up in the study, 
sometimes merely restating an author’s meaning, sometimes com- 
menting on it. The best of them (I think I could say the majority) 
wrote and talked on such subjects with eagerness, and for them 
literature became something full of interest and meaning. They 
did not solve all the problems they attempted, but they made 
advancement. The work from beginning to end had connection; 
one idea had its bearing on another, so as to teach them to think 
in a way that the consideration of a large number of separate, 
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unconnected subjects, however interesting, would not. It was my 
experience in this course which assured me of the value of the cor- 
relation of literature and composition, provided the composition 
is correlated with a thoughtful course in literature. It convinced 
me also that the approach to literature from the point of view of the 
thought it contains is infinitely more productive of good results 
than approaching it from the point of view of its history or its form. 

In the course which I have just mentioned we had impressed 
on us two or three practical points which may form a fitting close 
to this paper. The first and most important of these is the neces- 
sity of limiting the theme subject. A young student will not write 
effectively about his reading if he is given a chapter or a book to 
summarize; he will only be disheartened by his failure to perform 
a task which he and his teacher might have realized would be for 
him impossible. On the other hand, if he is given one point to 
expand and explain in terms of his own experience, he has a task 
which demands real thought and which he can perform success- 
fully. For example, the average undergraduate would make a 
hopeless failure if he attempted to sum up in a single essay the 
point of Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus or even of Wordsworth’s ““Tintern 
Abbey.” He would be likely, on the other hand, to make a good 
essay (or at least learn something in the attempt) in explanation of 
a single phrase or passage—“‘ church-clothes,” or 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 

Of elevated thoughts. 
And his explanation of one phrase will usually show his under- 
standing or misunderstanding of a whole book or author. 

A second point is the necessity of avoiding ‘‘infant criticism.” 
The secret of doing this is to keep before the student the impor- 
tance, first of all, of understanding the meaning of what he reads, 
of giving his mind up to that before he begins to comment on it. 
And then, when he does make comments of his own, let him explain 
what a certain idea is worth to him as an individual. If he keeps 
to that point of view his comment will be an explanation of his own 
thought and it will be real, full of life and meaning, instead of 
being the dull repetition of stock phrases which is the ordinary 
result of the Freshman’s attempt to write a critical essay. 
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In the third place, it is important both for the teacher and for 
the student to remember that the function of work of this kind is 
to open problems, rather than to solve them. A sentence of 
Lionel Johnson’s about Pater seems to me to put in a few words 
one of the most important characteristics of the real thinker. Of 
Pater’s freedom from pedantry, of the exactness of his thought 
which is the secret of distinction, Johnson says: “‘He respected the 
universe, and neither optimists nor pessimists do that.”’ One aim 
of such a study of literature is to show students the difficulty of 
solving some problems, to teach them respect for literature and 
for the universe. If we teach them to put this respect into their 
writing, to say what they have to say with that care and nicety 
which is born of the desire to tell the truth, we shall teach them to 
write with distinction. 



























THE ROUND TABLE 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE WORK IN THE GRAND RAPIDS 
CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL? 


SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADES 


The vocational guidance work of the seventh and eighth grades is 
taught in connection with English, grammar, and geography; and all of 
the exercises are for composition, either oral or written. They cover 
such subjects as occupations, simple biography, and the value of an 
education. The pupil is not marked on how much he knows of those 
subjects, but on how well he tells what he knows. All the exercises 
have proved of interest to the pupils, and have filled a long-felt want 
among teachers of composition, because the subjects seem to be vital 
and enlarge the horizons of the class. The study of some occupations 
is less likely to interest the girls. 

A few general subjects under the study of occupations are the 
following: (1) The study of a home occupation. (2) This occupation 
compared with the same occupation in foreign countries. (3) The 
account of a trip through some manufacturing plant, office building, or 
store. 

Sample exercise: 


THE COMPARATIVE STUDY OF AN OCCUPATION 


1. In what foreign countries can this occupation be found ? 

2. How does the occupation in these other countries differ from it as I 
know it? 

3. Where should I especially like to live to follow it? Why? 

a) Is the country healthier ? 
b) Does the country give me more opportunity to expand my occupa- 
tion ? 

A few subjects under the study of biography are these: (1) The life 
of a successful celebrated person (this should be read to the class by the 
teacher). (2) The life of a successful person whom the pupil knows. 
(3) The life of the pupil himself. 

Sample exercise: 


THE LIFE OF A SUCCESSFUL PERSON 


1. When and where did ——————— live ? 
2. What work did he do? 


* Compiled by the teachers in the English Department. 
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. What was the most important point in his life ? 
. What pleasures did he have ? 
. What made his work successful ? 
. Did he render service to his fellow-men ? 
. Did he live by any law or motto or aim of his own ? 
a) What was his guide (law, motto, aim), and was it a good one or not ? 
Why? 
Sample subjects that may follow the pupil’s life are as follows: 
(1) How I earned my first money. (2) How I spend my Saturdays. 
(3) My first real work. 
To show the value of an education, the following subjects are good: 
(x) A talk by some young person who has returned to school after being 
out for a period, on “Why I Left School” or “Why I Came Back to 
School.” (2) What people I know say about the value of an education. 
(3) What I could do if I left school now. (4) What other young people 
have done who have left school at the end of the eighth grade. (5) 
Wages of eighth-grade graduates compared with the wages of high- 
school graduates. (6) What a family has done (this is taken from an 
article in the Outlook of August 26, 1911). (7) My high-school course. 


SI An & Ww 


HIGH-SCHOOL WORK 


In the ninth grade the study becomes personal, and enters into 
more elaborate biography. Perhaps the first exercises will be as follows: 

My ancestors: Where they came from, why they came to this country, 
whether or not they had to contend with hardships, what they have done here. 

My parents: Early life; hardships; occupation, its difficulties and 
advantages. What have they done for their children ? 

Myself: My childhood; my school life; any uncommonly good fortune, 
or bad, that has befallen me; my pleasures; my favorite studies; my ambitions; 
my health; etc. 


These essays will serve not only to draw the pupil out and secure 
natural expression, but also to establish a personal and intimate relation 
between pupil and teacher. The teacher should hold the information 
gained in this way as a privileged communication. The school spirit 
of the pupil may be transformed by it. 

“Morals and Manners” can well be added to this in a series of 
essays, in which, with the true spirit of comedy, the undesirable is shown 
its own image in the glass of nature. Monologues and dialogues give 
a fit form. The subjects presenting the person with bad manners are 
inexhaustible: (1) In the Street Car. (2) At the Theater. (3) On the 
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Playground. (4) Buyinga Hat. (5) Tellinga Fish Story. (6) Gossip- 
ing with a Neighbor. The healthy humor of the mimicry does much to 
make the class one. 

“Health and Hygiene” also adds a stimulating subject for compo- 
sition, as well as for better living among the children. Some of the 
subjects given are: the value of open-air life; exercise; proper amount 
of sleep; food values; bathing; neatness of person. 

Among the biographies most useful in this grade are those of Helen 
Keller, Jacob Riis, Booker T. Washington, Phillips Brooks, Jane Addams, 
Alice Freeman Palmer, Mary Lyon, and Thomas Edison, an essential 
element in whose success is that it was often attained without advan- 
tage at the start of life. Most of this work is oral. 

In the tenth grade, a great number of occupations are listed at the 
suggestion of the class, perhaps because the members have some special 
opportunity for knowing them; then each pupil presents one orally, or 
in written composition, helped in his preparation by means of an out- 
line. Sometimes this offers opportunity to do research work. One 
girl listed 350 occupations for women, and the salaries paid each. Her 
method was to take the lists of the telephone directory and call up the 
people whose names she found, and then to ask what she wanted to 
know. Ingenuity will invent other methods. Others obtained their 
facts from relatives or friends who knew the occupation. 


SUGGESTED OUTLINE 


The vocation: (1) Its character, its present status, its future, its health- 
fulness, the kind of life it compels as to hours and other conditions, its effect 
upon one’s personal development, its opportunity for service to the com- 
munity. (2) The preparation necessary for entering the vocation (general 
requirements, natural ability or skill, education, special training), the means 
of entering it (apprenticeship, working-up, schooling, local chances of an 
opening). (3) Sidelights on the vocation (opinions of those in it at present, 
statistical reports, laws affecting the vocation, periodicals and books discussing 
it, personal observation). 


In the second half of this year some of the pupils will be ready to 
study some occupation that they expect to enter. Those who have no 
definite occupation in mind will choose one, under the guidance of the 
teacher, that has some special interest to him. An outline can be given 
by the teacher to aid the pupil in his investigations. 

My own vocation: (1) Origin or history. (2) Modern conditions (as in 
preceding outline). (3) Good points and bad points (degree of independence, 
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permanence, importance, remuneration—money or pleasure in the work itself, 
or in social returns). (4) How to enter it (preparation, cost, length of time for 
study). (5) Characteristics necessary to success. 


This last will require self-analysis of a limited kind, as well as analysis 
of men who have succeeded in the occupation. The self-analysis should 
be strictly confidential. Here it may be possible to save someone who 
habitually fails in mathematics from entering engineering because a hero 
or relative has succeeded in it, or because father or mother are ambitious 
that he shall succeed in it. 

The eleventh grade: Now that the vocations have been considered, 
the preparation becomes important, and schools and colleges may be 
studied. There are various kinds to consider, among which are the 
industrial, professional, and purely literary; art schools, manual- 
training schools, schools for physical training, etc. Each pupil should 
take a special interest in some school and look it up through its cata- 
logues and by interviews with graduates, and compare it with other 
schools of the same kind. The small college versus the large, coedu- 
cation versus separate schools for men and women, eastern colleges 
versus western, native versus foreign—all of these are good subjects for 
discussion and debate. This information as to the ideals of the colleges 
and the conditions of student life is soon to be of great value to the / 
students in deciding on their college course. The subjects required for 
college entrance and other conditions must be ascertained and pupils’ 
own programs inspected to see whether their own work is properly 
mapped out to satisfy the colleges. 

In the second half of the year the ethics of the vocations are con- 
sidered. Girls who are not going to college and have no special choice 
study problems of domestic life: the relation of mistress and servant, 
expenditure, gossip, treatment of clerks in the stores, proper dress, and 
buying good articles in providing household supplies. Those who have 
definite plans consider the moral codes of the professions and business 
life. The subject is inexhaustible. Here are debated the ethics that 
inspired the founders of the Consumers’ League, Anti-Saloon League, 
and other leagues for the betterment of social conditions. 

The twelfth grade: When the occupations of the business and pro- 
fessional world have been studied, to which most men devote their lives 
and by which they earn their living, it is well to single out for special 
study those which are distinguished as supported by and for the people 
because they are necessary for the public well-being and the betterment 
of society. Soon most of the pupils in this grade will be earning their 
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own living, and paying either by taxes or by gift for the maintenance of 
public institutions. 

Public institutions maintained by taxes will supply subjects for 
the first half year, and those maintained by subscription for the 
second. The result of the year’s study must be a growth in public spirit, 
a willingness to give support by seeking occupation in one of the insti- 
tutions, by contributing in money and kind, by the aid of a vote or 
sympathy. Lach for Allis the unconscious teaching, and a return to the 
state and society for benefits received. When they are asked, “ What 
institutions does the state maintain for its people, opening occupations 
to some of its citizens ?” the class will readily suggest a long list, begin- 
ning with the police department and ending with the army and navy. 
In ten minutes the list will contain more institutions than are sufficient 
to supply subjects for the individuals of the class. It will include the 
board of health, city hospitals, fire commission, water supply, weather 
bureau—an indefinite list. This is swelled by the institutions which 
the state charters and in a fashion directs, such as insurance companies, 
railroads, trusts, etc. These subjects are excellent for exercising the 
pupil in research work. He has now reached a stage where it is well for 
him to collect and organize a large body of facts independently. His 
material will be obtained from the reference library, by personal visits 
for inspection of the institutions studied and interviews with the officials, 
or by any other means that ingenuity can devise. The organization of 
this body of material and the writing of a manuscript in the best possible 
form, with footnotes, a bibliography, and an outline—this is a labor to 
stimulate the pupil to his highest efforts. 





DEVICES FOR REVIEW 


In the school world the problem of reviews for the purpose of unify- 
ing and fixing the work takes the place of the biblical “poor” of the 
larger world—it is always with us. No general solution of the problem 
looms on the academic horizon of the near future, and so we must con- 
tinue to content ourselves with particular devices which serve, at least 
for the moment. In connection with The Merchant of Venice I have 
worked out two such devices with some success. 

Here is the first device. I give the following instructions to my 
students: 

On each side of a square erect another square. Let each of the four 
outer squares thus erected represent one of the four stories of The Mer- 
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chant of Venice. In each outer square write the names of characters 
found only in the story represented by this square. On dotted link lines 
connecting the two or three necessary outer squares write the names of 
characters found in the two or three stories so joined. 
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Fic. 1.—Review diagram for The Merchant of Venice 


* A dotted line connecting two stories and cutting through a third indicates that 
the characters placed thereon occur in the three stories. 


If, after discussion, the class cannot get the idea, I illustrate the 
method by a diagram of Ivanhoe, in which one uses a triangle instead of 
the square. This illustration makes clear to the class the object and 
method of the work and still leaves it a problem of its own to solve. 
When the diagrams are brought in I have several students place their 
work on the blackboard and explain it. Class discussion of the reasons 
for the placing of characters shown in the diagrams serves as a review 
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and as a means of fixing the proper character grouping. The diagram 
also brings out in a striking way the unity of the play and the greatness 
of the dramatic art shown in the handling of the minor characters and 
plots. 

The second device again brings out the unity of the play and, in 
addition, gives a general survey of the acts and scenes. In this case the 
class was shown an oblong divided horizontally into four parts, each 
part representing one of the four stories. The oblong was divided ver- 
tically into five spaces, representing the five acts of the play, and these 
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Fic. 2.—Review diagram for Ivanhoe 


act-spaces were again divided into a number of parts equal to the num- 
ber of scenes in the act. In my original diagram the presence of a story 
in a scene was shown by a heavy line, its absence by a dotted line; the 
presence of two or more stories in one scene was shown by the junction 
of the heavy lines representing these stories, as in Fig. 3. 

Some pupils used vertical lines instead of horizontal ones—and one 
group worked the problem out by using shading to indicate the presence 
of the story in a given scene. This last scheme, as the illustration shows, 
is far clearer than the first. The explanation of their work by several 
students and the resulting class discussion serve as a review. 
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The first scheme, as has been shown, can be used with Jvanhoe. 
The second could also be used in this connection if students were required 
to keep a list of the scenes in Ivanhoe. 


Scene 


Casket Story . + « « 


Bond Story . .-+ «» » 


Lorenzo and Jessica Story 


Ring Episode . . . - 
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ACT Il 











etc. 





























Fic. 3.—Reverse diagram for plot of Merchant of Venice 
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Fic. 4.—Diagram for review of The Merchant of Venice by acts and scenes 


Act II, sc. 2. The squares of this scene are only partly shaded because the greater 
part of the scene is occupied by the Launcelot and Gobbo incident. 


I have found these devices very helpful. 


They secure quick, vivid 


reviews, and their novelty holds the interest of the students. 
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ENGLISH CLASSICS SERIES: “MOTHER GOOSE”’ 


EDITED AND ANNOTATED FOR SCHOOL USE 


By PREcIsION DIG-AND-DELVE 
NotE.—So many editions of English classics have appeared of late that the pub- 


lishers of the English Journal feel that they are rendering the dear children a needed 
service in putting before them this latest product of Original Research. 


Otp MoTHER HUBBARD 


Old Mother Hubbard' went to the cupboard? 
To get her poor dog a bone,3 
But when she got there‘ 
The cupboard was bare,’ 
And so the poor dog had none.’ 


* Hub-bard: What ve-ge-ta-ble has the same name? Is there any con-nec-tion ? 
See Webster’s Un-a-bridged. 


*Cup-board: A re-cep-ta-cle for dishes. Ob-so-lete since the in-tro-duc-tion of 
a-part-ments. 


3 Bone: The exact kind has never been as-cer-tained, pro-ba-bly beef. Compare 


Taffy was a Welshman; 
Taffy was a thief; 

Taffy came to my house 
And stole a leg of beef. 


I went to Taffy’s house; 
Taffy was in bed; 

I took a marrow bone 
And beat about his head. 


4To what does “there” refer? 
s What is the sig-ni-fi-cance of this ad-jec-tive ? 


6 Not to be con-found-ed with the animal whose name has the same sound and 
which is u-su-ally to be found in dark places. 


7 Are “bone” and “none” a perfect rhyme? 
Lucy M. JOHNSTON 


WENDELL Puitires Hicn ScHOOL 
CxIcAGo, ILLINOIS 





EDITORIAL 


The program of the fourth annual meeting of the National 
Council which appears in our news columns will stir the blood of 
every teacher of English who thinks his task worth 
while. Even if the papers to be read were not highly 
stimulating and suggestive, as in fact they are, the 
opportunity of meeting and comparing notes with the most earnest 
and enterprising of the gild from every state would more than 
compensate for the time and effort spent in coming to Chicago. 
As it is, the cup will be filled to overflowing. 


The 
Round Up 


Who will be the first to speak out on the matter of textbooks? 
In the high schools especially, all activities seem to center around a 
few massive tomes which boys and girls —especially 
girls—are seen to bend under on their way to school 
and home again. Do these “introductions” to the 
various subjects really represent the range of genuine knowledge 
and experience possible to high-school pupils? If they were 
actually mastered what would be left for the university Senior ? 
But then there are the college-entrance requirements, and the 
reports of committees of specialists, and the aforesaid tomes pre- 
pared by college brothers with more leisure than income, best 
beloved. And of course whatever is, is right—which was to be 
demonstrated. 


Another 
Incubus 


The American passion for efficiency was sure to express itself 
sooner or later in the reorganization of our schools. Progress in 
the application of scientific methods to manufactur- 
ing and industry made it inevitable that the demand 
for more exact and carefully tested methods of educa- 
tion would be made. This demand is now heard. Such expres- 
sions as “‘minimum essentials,” ‘‘standard tests,” and ‘‘economy 
of time”’ are growing familiar to all who read educational literature 
or attend educational meetings. 


Economy of 
Time 
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Immense possibilities for both good and evil are suggested by 
these terms. On the one hand appears the tendency to reduce 
teaching to machine-like routine, a dull grind on uninspiring and 
unedifying details. On the other, however, is a commendable 
effort to unload from our overburdened common-school courses 
the useless, the ill-fitted, and the less valuable in order that the 
truly important and educative may remain and that by means of 
it real training may be possible. 

There is a still deeper note. After our hilarious joy-ride with 
the free elective system, we are waking to the fact that the future 
of democracy in America is threatened by the establishment of 
stratifying agencies in the form of special schools for training in 
this or that vocation into which youth may fancy it is destined to 
enter. Thus at an early age our young Americans would cease to 
know and understand each other. To prevent this we must dis- 
cover the common, the essential, elements in our culture and our 
civilization in order that typical educative experiences may be 
provided for all and that specialization may not prevent sociali- 
zation. 

The most powerful socializing agent is language. Hence the 
teacher of English is sure to occupy a position of ever-increasing 
importance in the new scheme of education. He has before him 
a tremendous opportunity—that of selecting and organizing the 
most effective means of growth and culture. It is encouraging to 
note that the various committees of the National Education 
Association and of similar organizations which are seeking means 
of economy, are giving due emphasis to the vernacular. Indeed, 
the thought seems to be not how the time for English study can 
be lessened but how one can make the best possible use of the time 
now provided. To this question all lovers of progress will earnestly 
set their minds. 











NEWS AND NOTES 


FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


The fourth annual meeting of the National Council of Teachers of 
English will be held in Chicago, November 26-28, 1914. The head- 
quarters and place of meeting will be the Auditorium Hotel, which 
offers special rates to those attending the convention. 


PROGRAM 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 26, 6:30 P.M. 


Dinner for officers of the Council and members of affiliated societies. 
Any member of the Council will be welcome. Reservations must be made 
in advance. Address the Secretary of the Council. Topic for discussion: 
“The Welfare of the Council.” 

The Board of Directors will meet at 9:30 P.M. 


FRIDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 27 
General Session, Banquet Hall, Ninth Floor, 9:00 a.m. 


President’s Address: High-School Reading, Compulsory and Volun- 
tary—FRANKLIN T. BAKER, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Speech Training, a Symposium—JouN M. Crapp, Lake Forest College; 
Tuomas C. TRUEBLOOD, University of Michigan; CALvin L. LEwIs, 
Hamilton College; and Rotto L. Lyman, University of Chicago, 
committee in charge. KATHERINE Everts and other specialists 
will speak. 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 27 
SECTION MEETINGS, 2:00 P.M. 
Elementary-School Section, North Room, Ninth Floor 


Chairman: J. W. SEARSON, Agricultural College of Kansas 


Essentials of Subject-Matter and Economy of Time—OrtTon Lowe, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Allegheny County, Pa.; LuLa 
O. ANDREWS, Peabody College for Teachers; and James F. Hosic, 
Chicago Normal College. 
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A Survey of Conditions in the Elementary Schools, a Report of Progress 
—Epwin M. Hopkins, University of Kansas. 


High-School, Normal-School, and Library Sections, South Room, 
Ninth Floor 


Chairman: E.H. K. McComs, Manual Training High School, Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Library and the English Teacher—Mary E. HAtt, Girls’ High 
School, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Carrie E. T. Dracass, Englewood High 
School, Chicago, Ill.; and C. E. Ayers, State Normal School, 
Warrensburg, Mo. 

The Notebook as an Aid to Efficiency—Cuartes R. Gaston, Rich- 
mond Hill High School, Richmond Hill, N.Y. 

Amateur Journalism—Mavrice W. Moe, High School, Appleton, Wis. 


College Section, Club Room No. 1, Mezzanine Floor 
Chairman: Epwtn Mrs, Vanderbilt University 


Composition in the Colleges—Epwarp A. THURBER, University of 
Oregon. 

Literature for Sophomores—FREDERICK J. Pout, Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. 

The Use of Present-Day Criticism—F. S$. TrLDEN, De Pauw University. 

The Organization of a Course in Freshman English—Kari Younae, 
University of Wisconsin. 

Discussion—FRED N. Scott, University of Michigan. 


Public-Speaking Section, South Parlor 
Chairman: CHARLES H. WooLBeErt, University of Illinois 


High-School Discussion Contests—Ross F. LockrincE, Indiana Uni- 
versity. Discussion, LEVERETT Lyon, Joliet High School, Joliet, Ill. 

Suggested Fields for Research in Public Speaking—J. S. Gaytorp, 
Winona Normal School, Winona, Minn. Discussion, JAMEs A. 
Winans, Cornell University. 

Report on the Questionnaire on Organization—CLarion D. Harpy, 
Northwestern University. Discussion, FRANK M. Raric, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and Harry G. HoucutTon, University of 
Wisconsin. 


Annual Business Meeting, South Room, Ninth Floor, 4:30 P.M. 


Election of ten members of the Board of Directors, report of the Secre- 
tary, and other business. 
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Annual Dinner, 6 p.u—Reservations must be made in advance. After 
the dinner several two-minute speeches will be made. Toast- 
master, EDWIN FAIRLEY, Jamaica High School, Jamaica, N.Y. 


SECTION MEETING, 8:00 P.M. 


Elementary- and Normal-School Sections, North Room, Ninth Floor 


English in the Country Schools—Report of a Committee, by WALTER 
BARNES, Chairman, Normal School, Fairmont, W.Va. 

Uniform Grammatical Nomenclature in Practice—O. D. WANNAMAKER, 
Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala.; Atma BLounrt, State Normal 
College, Ypsilanti, Mich.; W. W. Brack, Indiana University; 
C. R. Rounps, Inspector of Normal Schools, Madison, Wis. 


High-School and College Sections, South Room, Ninth Floor 


The Preparation of High-School Teachers of English—Report of a Com- 
mittee, by the Chairman, FRANKLIN T. BAKER, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

A Survey of High-School English—Epwrn L. MILLER, Principal, North- 
western High School, Detroit, Mich. 

Plays in School and College—J. Mitnor Dorey, High School, Tren- 
ton, N.J. 


The Public-Speaking Section, South Parlor 


The Need of Teaching a Public Manner as against a Private or Col- 
loquial Manner—CiayTton D. CRAwForD, Beloit College. Dis- 
cussion, ARTHUR L. GATES, Miami University. 

Voice in Its Relation to Public Speaking—Irvan L. WINTER, Harvard 
University. Discussion, GLENN N. Merry, State University of 
Iowa. 

The Place of Interpretive Reading in a Department of Public Speaking— 
RicuarpD D. T. Hottister, University of Michigan. 


The Library Section, Club Room No. 1 


A Program for School Library Extension—Conference led by W. 
Dawson JOHNSTON, Public Library, St. Paul, Minn.; Mary E. 
HALL, Girls’ High School, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Mary E. AHERN, Editor 
of Public Libraries, Chicago, Ill. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


SATURDAY FORENOON, NOVEMBER 28 
General Session, Banquet Room, Ninth Floor, 9:00 a.m. 
Unfinished business. 


Scientific Investigation of English Teaching—ALLAN ABsott, Teachers 


College, Columbia University. 


The Possibilities of the Library—W. Dawson Jounston, Librarian, 


St. Paul, Minn. 


The Ethical Element in Literature—HrEnry NEvuMANN, Society for 


Ethical Culture, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Literature for Recreation—CHARLES M. Curry, Indiana State Normal 


School, Terre Haute, Ind. 


DIRECTORY OF ASSOCIATIONS OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH IN 


THE UNITED STATES 


ALABAMA ASSOCIATION OF ENGLISH TEACHERS 


President, James R. Rutland, Auburn, Ala. 

Secretary, Mrs. Sarah E. Luther, Troy, Ala. 

Treasurer-Editor, C. C. Certain, Central High School, Birmingham, Ala. 
BUFFALO ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


President, Charles E. Rhodes, Central High School, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Ada H. Fox, 238 Prospect Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


President, Emma J. Breck, University High School Oakland, Cal. 
Secretary-Treasurer, E. V. Schneider, Oakland High School, Oakland, Cal. 


CuIcaGo ENGLISH CLUB 


President, Rollo L. Lyman, University of Chicago. 
Secretary, Eva Levy, 5200 Prairie Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


CINCINNATI CoUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


President, T. W. Gosling, Hughes High School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Secretary, C. E. Thomas, 1924 Delaware Ave., Norwood, Ohio. 


COLLEGE CONFERENCE ON ENGLISH IN THE CENTRAL ATLANTIC STATES 


Chairman, James W. Tupper, Lafayette College. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Edgar C. Morris, Syracuse University. 


EASTERN CONFERENCE ON PUBLIC SPEAKING 


President, James A. Winans, Cornell University. 
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ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
President, John M. Crowe, University High School, Chicago, Il. 
Secretary, Edward C. Baldwin, University of Illinois. 

INDIANA ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
President, A. L. Murray, Hammond, Ind. 
Secretary, Helen R. Lang, Indianapolis, Ind. 

IowA ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 

President, Mrs. Anna L. Burdick, Des Moines, Ia. 
Secretary, Lilian Lambert, Cedar Falls, Ia. 

KANSAS ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
President, N. A. Crawford, Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kan. 
Secretary, Charlotte M. Leavitt, Washburn College, Topeka, Kan. 

LOUISVILLE ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
President, Elizabeth G. Barbour, Girls’ High School, Louisville, Ky. 
Secretary, H. B. Moore, Boys’ High School, Louisville, Ky. 
MAINE COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 

President, Roland P. Gray, University of Maine. 
Secretary-Treasurer, E. K. Maxfield, Colby College, Waterville, Me. 

MARYLAND COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
President, Willis H. Wilcox, Maryland State Normal School, Baltimore, Md. 
Secretary, Andrew H. Krug, Baltimore City College, Baltimore, Md. 

ASSOCIATION OF ENGLISH TEACHERS OF THE Mempuis City SCHOOLS 
President, Helen Thorburn, Central High School, Memphis, Tenn. 
Secretary, Mary V. Little, 576 Linden Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 
MINNESOTA ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 

President, J. M. Thomas, University of Minnesota. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Eleanor F. Quigley, Osakis, Minn. 

Missouri ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
President, F. J. Steuber, Yeatman High School, St. Louis, Mo. 
Secretary, V. C. Coulter, State Normal School, Warrensburg, Mo. 

MONTANA COUNCIL OF ENGLISH TEACHERS 


President, George F. Reynolds, University of Montana. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Bessie Dougherty, High School, Glasgow, Mont. 
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NASHVILLE ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
President, Edwin Mims, Vanderbilt University. 





Secretary-Treasurer, LuLA O. ANDREWS, Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 


ville, Tenn. 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


President, Franklin T. Baker, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Secretary, James F. Hosic, Chicago Normal College, Chicago, Ill. 


NEw ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
President, Charlton Black, Boston University. 
Secretary, F. W. C. Hersey, Harvard University. 

New ENGLAND ORAL ENGLISH AND PUBLIC SPEAKING CONFERENCE 

President, Irvah L. Winter, Harvard University. 
Secretary, John Corsa, Amherst College. 

NEW JERSEY ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
President, W. Patterson Atkinson, Jersey City, N.J. 
Secretary, Arthur Wakefield, Hoboken, N.J. 

New York City ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
President, Charles S. Hartwell, 234 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Secretary, H. K. Munroe, 54 Woolsey St., Long Island City, N.Y. 

New York STATE ASSOCIATION OF ELOCUTIONISTS 
President, Elmer W. Smith, Colgate University. 
Secretary, Frances M. Schermer, Herkimer, N.Y. 

New YorK STATE ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
President, Charles A. Dawson, Central High School, Syracuse, N.Y. 
Secretary, Roberts R. Gaston, High School, Richmond Hill, N.Y. 

NortH DAKOTA ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
President, A. E. Minard, Agricultural College, N.D. 

Secretary, Edna Twamley, Grand Forks, N.D. 
NORTHWEST COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
President, N. E. Hinch, State Normal School, Cheney, Wash. 
Secretary, Alice M. Bechtel, North Central High School, Spokane, Wash. 
Oxnto ASSOCIATION OF ENGLISH TEACHERS 


President, J. V. Denney, Ohio State University. 


Secretary-Treasurer, C. E. Thomas, Woodward High School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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OKLAHOMA COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


President, T. H. Brewer, University of Oklahoma. 
Secretary-Treasurer, F. C. Oakes, Edmond, Okla. 


OREGON COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


President, Ida D. Callahan, Oregon Agricultural College. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Rosa B. Parrott, Oregon Normal School, Monmouth, Ore. 


PHILADELPHIA ENGLISH TEACHERS’ CLUB 


President, Frank C. Nieweg, West Philadelphia High School for Boys. 
Secretary, C. M. Meadowcroft, Jr., Frankford High School for Boys. 


PuBLic SPEAKING CONFERENCE OF THE CENTRAL EASTERN STATES 


President, Arthur L. Gates, Miami University. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Harry B. Gough, De Pauw University. 


Pucet SouND ENGLISH MASTERS CLUB 


President, O. B. Sperlin, Tacoma High School, Tacoma, Wash. 
Secretary, Victor Buchanan, Queen Anne High School, Seattle, Wash. 


VIRGINIA ENGLISH TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


President, Weldon T. Myers, Converse College, S.C. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Evalina O. Wiggins, High School, Lynchburg, Va. 


WEsT VIRGINIA COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


President, Walter Barnes, State Normal School, Fairmont, W.Va. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Willa Brand, High School, Clarksburg, W. Va. 


WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


President, L. W. Brooks, High School, Racine, Wis. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Harry K. Bassett, University of Wisconsin. 


Upper Onto ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


President, C. J. Geer, Shady Side Academy, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Secretary, Chester B. Story, Fifth Avenue High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ENGLISH TEACHERS JOURNAL CLUB OF WASHINGTON, D.C. 


President, Sarah E. Simons, Central High School, Washington, D.C. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mary R. Parkman, Wilson Normal School. 





































DIGEST OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


Conducted by Etvrra D. CaBELt, Chicago Normal College 


IpoLta LINGUARUM 


A noteworthy series of articles on language and language teaching 
comes to a close with the October issue of the English Journal of Edu- 
cation (London). The introductory article (February, 1914), by 
Professor John Adams, discusses the language problem as it confronts 
teachers of foreign languages and of the vernacular. Vocabulary— 
the attainment of real appreciation and mastery of words—is, he thinks, 
the crux of language learning, and the teacher’s attitude toward this 
problem the gauge of his competency. Teachers of language often 
take rather a static than a dynamic view of it, seeking to increase the 
pupil’s stock of words by shallow and artificial devices instead of helping 
him to correlate and control the three word-stores he is struggling with 
—his reading, his writing, and his hard-beset speaking vocabulary. 
While the close interdependence of thought and speech processes war- 
rants the assignment of a foremost place in school curricula to linguistic 
studies, all teachers must share in the work of teaching the pupil to find 
himself through language. 

The March issue contains an article on “English Grammar,” by 
Professor J. W. Adamson. Admitting that “the grammarian’s tem- 
perament, type of intelligence, or both combined, dispose him to over- 
subtlety and an excessive fondness for form,” the writer pleads for a 
strong course in grammar, but for grammar taught “to ease the teaching 
of English composition,’ through examination of sentences such as are 
actually used by children in conversation and with a minimum use of 
technical terms. Details of a procedure based on these principles are 
given. 

The topic discussed in the July number is “ English Composition.” 
Fluency is considered by the writer, Mr. G. E. S. Coxhead, the para- 
mount object of early training in speech. Later, he thinks, oral work 
should diminish in amount as written work increases, and criticism, both 
of thought and technique, should in the main center upon the written 
work. Correction of every blunder and other heavy-handed methods 
of criticism are deprecated, and a more inspiriting and rapid-moving 
program suggested, in which continuity of design in the points selected 
for exposition and exercise is stressed as fundamentally important. 
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The final article of the series, on “ English Literature and Language,” 
was inspired, says the author, Miss Lillian Faithfull, by a discussion 
which took place during the conference at Stratford-on-Avon, in August. 
Its main propositions are summarized in the author’s phrase, “the 
humanizing of literature.” The need for teachers of judgment, of right 
feeling for style, of enthusiasm for literature is emphasized. The main 
defects observable in the writing of English by young people are taken 
to be due, not to lack of grammatical knowledge, but to an impover- 
ished vocabulary, a lack of feeling for grace, beauty, and neatness in 
composition. 

Other articles of the series treat, respectively, ‘Greek,’’ “French,” 
and “The Reformed Method.” 





ENGLISH FOR THE ENGLISH 


In another English periodical, the School World (London), an article 
on “Education and Modern Needs” expresses revolt against time- 
honored British conventions of education. The writer, Professor John 
Perry, insists on education through English rather than through the 
classics, and thinks that a system of “English composition, English 
poetry and prose, geography, history, and other English subjects” 
should be worked out on the lines found successful in teaching natural 
science. If he saw a boy reading a penny dreadful, he says, he would 
not stop him, nor if he were reading Paine’s A ge of Reason or any wretched 
treatise on psychology or logic; let him build up in any way he can a 
fondness for reading, “for this is the foundation of future happiness and 
education.” 





CORROBORATION OF THE CONCLUSIONS OF THE HopxKINS REPORT 


A committee of the Indiana Association of Teachers of English, 
appointed to co-operate with the joint committee of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association and the National Council of Teachers of English in 
investigating the cost and labor of English teaching, reports through its 
chairman, E. H. K. McComb, in the Educator-Journal (Indianapolis) 
for June, the findings in regard to the state of Indiana. The results 
tally closely with those given in the report for the country at large. 
They show that classes in English have the highest number of pupils 
per teacher and the lowest per capita cost. Compared with classes 
in chemistry, which have in the state the lowest number of pupils per 
teacher and the highest per capita cost, the classes in English show at 
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least twice as many pupils per teacher and less than half the per capita 
cost. The need and the practicability of establishing laboratory condi- 
tions for the teaching of English composition are urged by the committee. 





VULNERABLE POINTS IN THE REPORT OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
GRAMMATICAL NOMENCLATURE 


In the Educator-Journal for July, W. W. Black urges delay in the 
adoption by the schools of the report of the committee until there has 
been larger opportunity for testing and discussing its conclusions. He 
considers that the report defeats its own purpose as announced in its 
preface—the clearing of the way for intelligent study of grammar. 
His reasons are these: the nomenclature recommended is not a consistent 
system because not expressive of the logical organization of the thought 
back of the subject; the adoption of any fixed body of nomenclature at 
the present time would retard the desired end because the confusion in 
terms is neither greater nor less than the confusion in the grammatical 
conceptions upon which the terms depend for their validity and cannot 
be dissipated by an imposed system of nomenclature. A more reason- 
able procedure would be the teaching of grammar as a logical, not a 
formal, subject, discarding entirely the idea that its main or guiding 
purpose is to aid in the correct use of speech. He contends that children 
of the eighth grade have normally the scientific impulse and that such a 
systematic and exact inquiry into relations and meaning would there- 
fore be in conformity with the needs of the children as well as with the 
true nature of the subject-matter. The proposed changes in the classi- 
fication of sentences, of case-terms, and of nouns are criticized in detail 
to show that they are not an improvement over the old classifications 
in essential respects. 


FUNCTIONAL VALUES OF SENTENCE TYPES 


A consideration of grammar from a fundamentally different point of 
view is found in an article on “Functional English,” by Amy R. Foote, 
in The Public Schools (Denver, Colorado) for October. The remedy 
proposed for the slovenly and fragmentary speech of our children is a 
more vital, continuous, and intensive system of studying and construct- 
ing the various types of sentences. The children should be required 
not only to formulate their ideas in appropriate sentences but to enun- 
ciate so clearly that each sentence is as clear-cut at the end as at the 
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beginning, and the speaker demonstrably in possession of a “strong 
ear-sense for the whole sentence,” a “mental feeling” for period, question 
mark, or exclamation point. They should then begin to study inten- 
sively the range of expression possible to the simple, the compound, the 
complex sentence. They will bring up, the author is convinced, with 
an ability to use each of these types consciously and effectively in speech 
and writing. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR ORAL ENGLISH 


Recent issues of educational periodicals contain a number of articles 
valuable to the teacher of oral expression. Superintendent A. G. 
Miller, writing in the Georgia High School Quarterly, finds that more or 
less venerable institution, the “literary society,’ an indispensable fea- 
ture of the department of English, to which it may be made to bear the 
same relation as the laboratory bears to the department of science. In 
the Oklahoma School Herald, L. O. Andrews gives types of successful 
conversation lessons, and E. E. Olcott describes a number of games and 
oral exercises planned for the encouragement of expressive reading. 
Ralph Noyer, in the Indiana Educator-Journal for August, reports a 
reorganization of the English course in the New Albany high school 
by which each pupil is given, in the course of his four years’ attendance, 
over two hundred and fifty recitations in oral expression, including 
platform practice and instruction in the principles of voice culture and 
in the rhetoric of spoken discourse. Each student is required from his 
sophomore to his junior year to subscribe for either the Outlook or the 
Independent, and is held responsible for use of the material so gained. 
Freshmen students are taken to the city library, instructed in the use 
of its facilities, and given assignments requiring the application of these 
lessons. A list of topics found to have been particularly stimulating to 
the students is appended. 

















































REVIEWS 


LITERATURE FOR CHILDREN 


We are beginning to realize that there is a new field for the study of 
literature. After years of histories of literature and philosophies of 
style, and “composition” studies and “types”’ of this and that, we are 
beginning to turn our attention to the considerable body of children’s 
literature. And we are beginning to realize that it is as important and 
as dignified, as exacting and as difficult, a subject as any of the older 
and more traditional subjects of investigation and discussion. 

But as yet the subject is so new that the appearance of a new book 
is remarkable enough to justify comment. And Mr. Lowe’s book’ is 
a distinct contribution to the essays and books on the general theme. 
Comparison with the well-known volumes on the subject reveals the 
fact that the new book differs distinctly as to the point of view and 
differs somewhat as to the topics chosen for treatment. That is, Mr. 
Lowe has looked over the field from a new angle and then has chosen 
a particular corner for intensive cultivation. 

Mr. Lowe’s point of view is that of a lover of children and of good 
reading who is trying to guide children to good reading. Other books 
on children’s literature deal with the general problem from the stand- 
point of the teacher or the maker of a course of study. This book con- 
siders the child, not so much as a pupil in the schoolroom pursuing (the 
irony of that word!) a set course in literature, as a youngster in the home 
with leisure hours to spend in reading. This does not imply, of course, 
that the volume is not useful to teachers; it means merely that the 
point of view of the author is that of one who remembers that the child’s 
reading outside of school is significant of one who would help the child 
—and particularly the boy—to save his money to buy the best books in 
the best editions, help him read the books well and love them and care 
for them. The book is all the better for teachers because it gives us a 
picture of the child reader, not pinned to his desk, but curled up in a 
chair by the chimney-corner or “carelessly diffused’ under the apple 
tree. 


* Literature for Children. By Orton Lowe. New York. Macmillan, 1914. Pp. 
viii+ 298. 
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In addition to giving us a view of children’s literature from a new 
vantage ground, Mr. Lowe has constructed a complete guidebook 
through certain previously unmapped regions. His list of poems for 
the eight grades is good, but no better than dozens of collections. In 
his discussion of the educative and cultural values of li: rature, and of 
the reading of lyric poetry, fairy tales, myths, etc., while he ‘3 independent 
and stimulating and straightforward and while he writes—and quotes— 
delightful English, he has nevertheless followed blazed trails. It is in 
the chapters on “Books to Be Owned and Read” and “Editions of 
Standard Books” and in the bibliography that Mr. Lowe has done 
pioneer work—so far as the material is concerned. I know of no guide 
to the best editions of children’s literature as explicit, as trustworthy, 
and as complete as these sections of the new book. To those of us who 
cannot afford to buy the most expensive editions and who cannot have 
access to the bookshelves of the publishevs or of children’s rooms in 
large public libraries, Mr. Lowe’s bibliograjyhies are invaluable. 

The book deserves a place in the library of students of children’s 


literature. 
WALTER BARNES 





BOOK NOTICES 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. ] 


“The Childhood and Youth Series.” Edited by M. V. O’SHEA. Natural 

Education. By WIUNIFRED SACVILLE STONER. Learning and Doing. 

By Epcar James Swirt. The High School Age. By Irvine KING. 

The Child and His Spelling. By W. A. Coox and M. V. O’SHEA. Indian- 

apolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1914. 233 to 298 pages. $1.00 each net. 

The first volumes of an extensive series planned to cover all phases of present- 
day educational problems. The list of editors includes many well-known names. 
Each volume contains a special introduction by the general editor, an analytical table 
of contents, a selected list of books for reference, and a full index. The numbers 
which have appeared are valuable in giving the general student a good idea of the 
present state of knowledge in each field covered. 


“School Efficiency Series.” Edited by Paut H. Hanus. High School Organ- 
ization. By FRANK W. Batitov. High School Courses of Study. By 
Catvin O. Davis. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book Co., 1914. About 
175 pages. $1.50 each. 

A series based upon the recent survey of the New York schools. The two volumes 
here noticed should be read by all students of high-school problems. 
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Ww What Is Education? By Stantey Leatues. London: G. Bell & Sons 
ok (Macmillan), 1913. Pp. 191. 80 cents. 
‘or A stimulating discussion of current views by a former fellow of Trinity College. 
In The writer emphasizes the fact that the school is only one of many educational agencies. 
of The Younger Gheration. By ELLEN Key. Translated from the Swedish by 
nt ARTHUR “< CHATER. New York: Putnam, 1914. Pp. 270. $1.50. 
— An analysis of present-day social problems by the author of The Century of the 
in Child. 
of Teaching Children to Read. By Paut Kiaprer. New York: D. Appleton 
yne & Co., 1914. Pp. 213. $1.25 net. 
ide Well arranged as a textbook for classes giving serious attention to the subject. 
hy, The author makes a comparative study of methods and adds a well-selected bib- 
ne liography for further reading. 
ve A Method for Teaching Primary Reading. By La B. McMurry. New 
in York: Macmillan, 1914. Pp. 80. 50 cents. 
An account of various games for familiarizing pupils with words and their phonetic 
- | elements. 
A Handbook of Practice for Teachers. By CHARLES A. McMurry. New 
S York: Macmillan, 1914. Pp. 141. 60 cents. 
Pointed suggestions on management, subject-matter, and method in the form 
of expository briefs. The little book is intensely practical. 
An Introduction to the Study of Language. By LEONARD BLOOMFIELD. New 
York: Holt & Co., 1914. Pp. 335. $1.50. 
An attempt to present in concise form material similar to that found in Whitney’s 
well-known works and embodying the results of more recent investigations. 
ural The Concise Oxford Dictionary of Current English. New York: Oxford Uni- 
ing. versity Press, 1912. Pp. 1041. $1.00 net. 
—e Based upon the great Oxford English Dictionary by Murray and of the greatest 
lan- value to all who cannot consult the larger work. 
-‘-. Shakespeare's Principal Plays. Edited with Introduction and Notes by 
mes. TucKER Brooke, J. W. CUNLIFFE, and Henry N. MacCracken. New 
rable York: Century Co., 1914. $2.00. 
ibers A large clear type edition of twenty plays. The notes are ample for beginning 
f the college classes and the general reader. 
Georgian Poetry. New York: Putnam, 1914. Pp.197. $1.50. 
gan- A collection of the best poems written in England in 1911-12. The volume is 
By highly useful to all students of contemporary verse. 
bout Indian Days of the Long Ago. By Epwarp S. Curtis. Yonkers-on-Hudson: 
World Book Co., 1914. Pp. 221. 
umes 


A beautifully illustrated volume giving an intimate account of Indian life “in 
the old days.” 
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“Representative English Comedies,” Vol. III. The Later Contemporaries of 
Shakespeare. Edited by CHARLES M. Gaytey. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1914. Pp. 663. $2.00. 

As in previous volumes of the series, each of six plays representing seven authors 
is edited by a separate authority, while the whole is introduced by a comparative view 
presented by the general editor. 

The Essay in American Literature. By ADALINE M. Conway, New York 
University, 1914. Pp.127. Paper. 

No. 3 of “New York University Graduate School Studies,” being a thesis sub- 
mitted in partial fulfilment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
Selected Essays. By CiLaupE M. Fuess. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 

1914. Pp. 219. 40 cents. 

Judicious in selection and in editing. 

Selected Literary Essays from James Russell Lowell. Edited with Introduction 
and Notes by Witt Davi Howe and NorMAN Foerster. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1914. Pp. 312. 60 cents. 

Useful for college classes. 

Practical English Punctuation. By M. Lyte Spencer. Menasha (Wis.): 
George Banta Pub. Co., 1914. Pp. 153. 

In reality a deskbook for writers, covering manuscript, capitalization, letter- 
writing, etc. 

Coleridge’s The Rime of the Ancient Mariner, Christabel, and Kubla Khan. 
Edited with Notes and Introductions by HErBert Bates. New York: 
Longmans, 1914. Pp. 88. 25 cents. 

A new printing with additions. 

An English Grammar for Use in High and Normal Schools and in Colleges. 
By ALMA BLount and CLarK S. Nortuup. New York: Holt & Co., 
1914. Pp. 375. 80 cents. 

Part IV of “Progressive Studies in English.” Intended to follow An Elementary 
Grammar, by the same authors, after an interval. 

Foreigners’ Guide to English. By Aznio BESHGETURIAN. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson: World Book Co., 1914. Pp. 268. 

A beginner’s book, well organized and well illustrated. 

A Laboratory Manual of Letters. By Tuomas H. Briccs. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1914. Pp. 94. 25 cents. 

Fifty letters written by young people to be examined as to merit and demerit. 
Lichens from the Temple. By RoBert R. LoGAN. New York: Putnam, 1914. 

Pp. 116. $1.00. 

A volume of original verse. 

Jean Gilles, Schoolboy. By ANDRE Laron. Translated by Lapy THEODORA 
Davipson. New York: Putnam, 1914. Pp. 224. $1.25. 

The novel which received for the first time the Grand Prix de Littérature from 
the Académie Francaise. 
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Time and Thomas Waring: A Study of a Man. By Mortey Roserts. New 
York: Putnam, 1914. Pp. 416. $1.35. 

The Dread of Responsibility. By Emite Facuet. Translated by Emity 
J. Purnam. New York: Putnam, 1914. Pp. 221. $1.25. 

Constructive suggestions as to government by a responsible minority selected 
from among the best. ‘ 

Judicial Interpretation of Political Theory. By WititaAM B. BizzeLtt. New 
York: Putnam, 1914. Pp. 273. $1.50. 

“‘ A study in the relation of the courts to the American party system.” 

The Book of the Bayeux Tapestry. Edited with Introduction and Narrative 
by Hirarre Bettoc. New York: Putnam, 1914. 76 facsimiles. $3.50. 
Beautifully printed in France. 

Cathedrals and Cloisters of Northern France. By Extse W. Rose. With 
Illustrations from Original Photographs by Vipa H. Francis. New York: 
Putnam, 1914. 2 vols. $5.00. 

The fourth in a notable series presenting the cathedrals of France. 

The Irish Twins. By Lucy Frircu Perkins. Illustrated by the author. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1914. Pp. 206. 50 cents. 

England, Scotland, and Ireland. By Ceita Ricnmonp. Boston: Ginn & Co., 
1914. Pp. 276. 45 cents. 

A supplementary reader, with pictures, poems, and dialogues. 

Chats in the Zoo. By TERESA Weimer and R. G. Jones. Chicago: Rand 
McNally & Co., 1914. Pp. 139. 40 cents. 

Numerous half-tones from photographs are accompanied by dialogues intended 
to bring out the facts. 

Jataka Tales. Re-told by Etten C. Bassirr. New York: Century Com- 
pany, 1912. Pp. 92. $1.00. 

The text is suitable for children of eight or nine years and is illustrated with 
silhouettes. 

Elfin Songs of Sunland. By CHARLES KEELER. 3d ed., enlarged. New York: 
Putnam, 1914. Pp. 115. $1.50. 


The Little Strawman. By Cora Work HuntTER. With pictures by FRANCES 
Beem. Chicago: Rand McNally & Co., 1914. Pp. 63. 75 cents. 
A series of fanciful adventures told in verse. The pictures are in colors and 
very attractive. 































Home Reading 





HE final report of the Com- 

mittee on Home Reading has 

been published in pamphlet 
form by the National Council of 
Teachers of English. This is 
undoubtedly the best list of 
books for pupils of high-school 
age which has ever been com- 
piled. About five hundred titles 
are arranged under appropriate 
heads, and the approximate grade 
and chief interest of each book 
are indicated. 





Price 10 cents each; 60 cents a dozen 
postpaid 





The National Council of 
Teachers of English 
Sixty-eighth Street and Stewart Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 





WANTED 


HE following numbers of the English 

Journal are wanted: January, Febru- 

ary, September, and October, 1913, and 

January, 1914. The published rates will be 

paid for good copies of any of these numbers 
until the demand is supplied. 
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Sixty-Eighth Street and Stewart Avenue 
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THE HISTORICAL CHARTS 
OF THE LITERATURES 


(English, American, French, German) 


are adapted for use with any textbook, and 
are designed to 


Clear Up Historical Fog 
with less work for the Teacher and more joy 
for the Student. Hundreds of Schools and 
Colleges, in every State in the Union, include 
these charts in their regular classroom equip- 
ment. 


A postal brings full information, and a miniature 
photographic reproduction of the English Chart. 


Nelson Lewis Greene, A.M., Princeton, N.J. 































IMPORTANT BOOKS ON ENGLISH LITERATURE 





London in English Literature. 


By Percy H. Boynton. Illustrated. 357 pages, 


crown 8vo, cloth; $2.00, postage extra (weight 2 lbs. 2 oz.). 

American Poems (1625-1892). Edited by Watter C. Bronson. 680 pages, 
12mo, cloth; $1.50, postage extra (weight 2 lbs. 4 oz.). 

English Poems. A Selection for Schools and Colleges. Edited by WatTer C. Bronson. 
Vol. I, Old English and Middle English Periods. 436 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.00, postage 


extra (weight 1 Ib. 14 0z.). 


Vol. II, The Elizabethan Age and the Puritan Period. 562 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.00, 


postage extra (weight 1 lb. 14 0z.). 


Vol. III, The Restoration and Eighteenth Century. 558 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.00, 


postage extra (weight 1 Ib. 14 0z.). 


Vol. IV, The Nineteenth Century. 636 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.00, postage extra (weight 


1 lb. 14 02z.). 


Questions on Shakespeare. By ALBERT Harris TOLMAN. 
Vol. I, Introduction. 220 pages, 16mo, cloth; 75 cents, postage extra (weight 12 oz.) 


Vol. II, First Histories, Poems, Comedies. 


(weight 1 lb. 2 oz.). 


364 pages, 16mo, cloth; $1.00, postage extra 


Questions in pamphlet form on A Midsummer Night’s Dream, I Henry IV, II Henry IV; 
The Merchant of Venice, Much Ado about Nothing, As You Like It, Twelfth Night, 
The Tempest. Price each, 15 cents; postpaid, 17 cents. 
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